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" THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


PRESS NOTICES. 





This Review completes its first volume with the June number now at hand. It is to be said that 
its half dozen issues thus far have fully met expectations as to the ability and spirit displayed, and 
this is saying much. It has not proved quite the new and novel explosive that was predicted in some 
quarters. The steeples remain fairly plumb all about the ancient Seminary. Yet it is certain that 
something has been gained in the way of frank and full discussion of questions heretofore avoided or 
slurred over. — New York Evangelist. 


The Andover Review is the latest, and it is not too much to say it is the best, of the reviews now 
published in this country. It is the best, not because it ranks highest in scholarship (though it is 
below none), nor because it gives the most correct representation of the living thought of the times 
(others do that), but because it combines the most other good qualities along with these chief excellen- 
cies. The average preacher is not able to read more than one leading review, and this is the best, be- 
cause it best meets his wants. Two reasons: (1) Itis catholic ; several denominations are represented 
in its list of contributors; many are Congregationalists, like its editors, but Professor Brown and 
Principal Grant are Presbyterians ; Dr. Buckley is a Methodist; Dr. Mulford is an Episcopalian, and 
Dr. Stuckenberg is a Lutheran. This insures that quality of catholicity which will commend this 
Review to a wide circle of readers in all denominations. (2.) It gives great prominence to book re- 
views. These are full, capable, and intelligent. By reference to them the reader will be able to keep 
abreast with the products of the press, and will be greatly aided in selecting volumes for his personal 
use. The name of the reviewer is always attached — this is of itself a recommendation. Another 
“best” feature of this Review might be added: that it comes to hand more frequently than any other 
(monthly) and at no additional expense. — Missionary Record (St. Louis). 


Whatever fears may have been entertained in regard to the “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” of New 
England, it will be conceded that it finds expression in a “live” journal. The Andover Review is 
conspicuous for the ability with which it is conducted. It is bold, yet conservative, and we believe 
that truth will be subserved by its discussion of subjects which are engrossing the attention of the 
theological world. — The Messenger. 


Four months ago The Andover Review sprang into being as one of the best religious periodicals 
published in this country, and it has been steadily growing better ever since. . . . The Review appeals 
to a large and growing constituency in the ranks of orthodoxy, and has doubtless come to stay. — 
New York Tribune (in notice of May number). 


The Andover Review for June shows plainly the invigorating, strengthening effects that the con- 
sciousness of sticcess and abundant moral backing gives. It was from the beginning fearless in the 
expression of opinion; but never yet as plainly, frankly outspoken as in this number. We refer 
especially to its editorials. The two on “ Indisposition to face Religious Problems,” and “ Ac- 
countability of the Ultra-Conservatives,” are undoubtedly the most striking articles of the number. 
They say boldly just what one feels the editors would have liked to say a good while ago already — 
and what certainly ought to be said. — The Moravian. 


The Andover Review for June sustains the high reputation this latest of the religious monthlies has 
already acquired. For the scholarly discussion of the most recent phases of religious thought, we 
know of nothing superior to it. — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


The editorials in The Andover Review are an important feature. Written mostly by the professors 
at Andover, they touch the nerve of the religious consciousness of our time and do much to define 
and affirm present convictions. 

The Review may be congratulated on gaining with its sixth issue the confidence of the religious 
public. It is conducted with remarkable ability, and if its editors did nothing more than what they 
put into its pages, they would make themselves felt strongly in the movement of present intellectual 
life. The Review has become indispensable to thoughtful persons. — Boston Herald. 


Tn every number we find something to be especially preserved. — The Churchman (New York). 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PSALMS. 


EscHaTOLOGY is a moral problem. It is not so much the 
simple question of a future state — its reality, duration, and con- 
stitution — as it is the question of a moral order in the world. If 
there is a stream of phenomena, there are of necessity last things 
as well as first things ; but the question is, Are the last things 
conditioned by the first things? Are they a series of events, and 
so concatenated that not only their succession is secured, but their 
character, also, determined? It is conceivable that there should 
be no moral order in the world; that there should be sequences, 
but not consequences. In such an aimless flow, eschatological 
questions could not emerge ; the contents of the channel would be 
characteriess, whether the stream dried up in time, or, pouring 
itself into eternity, wandered o’er its immeasurable plains. 

But should there be a moral order in the flow of events, it is 
still conceivable that this stream should exhaust itself here, and in 
time ; that all rewards should be enjoyed in this world, and all pen- 
alties suffered here, 

“ And our little life 
Be rounded with a sleep.” 
In this view, the moral order would be as complete as though 
the compass of our existence extended beyond 
“ This visible diurnal sphere,” 
but it would be less grand, and would seem less stimulating and 
less elevating, than the view which permits and encourages 
“Those thoughts which wander through eternity.” 

There has always been a strong drift in men’s thoughts and 
feelings towards another world. A secret influence, like the mag- 
netic mountain in the “ Arabian Nights,” has drawn towards it our 
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little barks tossed about on the wide and dark ocean of life. And 
this mysterious magnetism has been moral. It has appealed to 
men’s sense of justice, rather than to the mere cravings of curios- 
ity. Amid the inequalities of this life, men have sighed and cried 
for the even balance that should be held aloft in the world to come. 
Man has never been able to fold his hands and rest content with 
the outcome of the present; it seems imperfect and maimed, and 
a future there must be, to round it off. The Sabbatismos is de- 
manded by the race. 

There is, of course, a hereafter. Eternity is poised on the pres- 
ent, and extends as far into the future as into the past; but 
whether it is to be inhabited by us is a very different question. 
Many have gone from us, but none have come to us. Men’s feel- 
ings and affections have for centuries knocked importunately at 
the gates of death, but those inexorable doors have not been 
opened. Human speculation has asked and searched much, but 
has ascertained nothing. In this voyage of discovery the grave 
has been our “ wltima Thule,” — more, it has been for six thou- 
sand years, and for myriads of myriads of pilgrims, 

“ The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.” 

If we rest in the hope “that if a man die he shall live -again,” 
we raise another question in eschatology. Is that future life a fact, 
by virtue of the inherent immortality of the soul; or is our future 
existence a superadditum donum, bestowed by God, and condi- 
tioned by our belief in Christ? Is “eternal life” the reward of 
virtue? Do men live forever in the future world, because they 
have lived righteously in the present world,—so that the heavenly 
harvest is only a ripening of the good seed sown in earthly fields ? 

Are those who go hence to live isolated lives, or will they be 
organized into communities, constituting a kingdom with its laws 
and king, or its brotherhoods with seasons for concourse and dis- 
course and times of worship? And with what bodies shall they 
come? Or is their state a condition, and not a locality also; and 
if localized, and tenanted by spiritual bodies, is the place of their 
gathering to be in the heavens above, “in the air,” or here upon 
this earth? And, if here, is the earth also to suffer 

“A change 
Into something rich and strange ” ? 
What say the Psalms on these points? 

Perhaps it may be asked, Why select the hymn-book of the old 

church to find out what she believed? My reasons were these: 
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The liturgy of a church is more preservative and more conserva- 
tive than her creed. 
“Oh where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came ? 
But, Lord, thy church is singing yet, 
A thousand years the same.” 

The Psalter has always been among the first books of the Bible 
to be translated, and always has been the last to be changed. The 
Jtala held its own against Jerome’s version; in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Coverdale’s translation of the Psalter has never been 
displaced by King James’s; and Rouse’s version is still the high- 
est English authority on Scotch psalmody. I have no doubt that 
the Psalms furnished most of the theology that prevailed in the 
synagogues, and had most to do with preserving it in the Jewish na- 
tion. They did not formulate it in doctrinal statements, but rather 
embodied those emotional states which the doctrines and beliefs 
excited. The history of the past, glorified by the prophecies of 
the future, formed themselves into lyrics — these were the psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs which, while they made melody in 
the hearer’s heart, left there the deposit of a sacred body of truth. 
Whatever the schools may have been engaged in discussing, the 
church ever sung her boasts of the past and her hopes of the 
future. 

Most nations feed their patriotism by recounting the past; the 
Jewish people, though rich in heroic memories, was even richer in 
heroic expectations. They were the only people who had an au- 
thoritative record touching their future. Prophecy was her na- 
tional prerogative. Of all peoples, she was the only one that had 
her goal set. Eschatology was not only a part of her history, as 
it is a part of the history of every nation, but it was a foreseen 
part; and what in another nation might be a vain ambition, or an 
cmpty expectation, in the Jewish nation was the popular faith, 
and “ the hope of Israel.” 

Instead of traversing the whole field of the Psalter, I have se- 
lected the first and fifth books. By taking the extremes, I shorten 
the labor, and at the same time gain the advantage of the con- 
trasts and marks of progress in the formation of the collection. 
Five hundred years intervened between the composition of the 
first book by David and the compilation of the last book in 
Ezra’s time. During this long interval, the national life under- 
went many changes — from the zenith of its glory under Solomon 
to the nadir of its humiliation during the exile. Prophecy had be- 
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come history; apprehension, experience; and many hopes had 
been deferred or destroyed. We should expect to find a dif- 
ference between the tone of the psalms sung before the disruption 
of the kingdom and those sung after the return from the exile, 
and this difference would be more than a mere difference in au- 
thorship, — the first book being mainly the work of “the sweet 
singer of Israel,” and the fifth book a miscellany of inferior sing- 
ers. The materials were so different that the Davidie psalms 
jarred on the ears of the exiles, because, set to the free air of 
Palestine, they could not be sung in the servile atmosphere of a 
strange land. 

As the peeled and scattered exiles looked into the future, some 
of the old hopes began to fade out, others underwent changes ; 
perhaps new expectations arose amid new surroundings ; and when 
the respite of the return found them again in the promised land 
and on the holy hill and in the new house of God, how differ- 
ently the old psalms must have sounded, and how much more dif- 
ferently the new psalmody! There were some hopes common to 
both periods; these they sang because they believed them, and 
they also believed them because they sang them. Old faiths be- 
come old affections and die hard. In their vacant places will 
spring up other faiths, and the old and the new grow together ; 
perhaps this phenomenon will appear in the eschatology of the first 
book compared with the last book of the Psalms. 

I have said that eschatology implies a moral order. I think it 
is equally true that it presupposes a moral orderer. I doubt 
whether a moral order is conceivable aside from a personal God. 
But be this as it may, one thing is unmistakable in the Bible ; it 
is an intensely theistic book. “ In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” The sacred historian leaves no room for 
atheism, pantheism, materialism, or agnosticism. The theistic 
element is never absent from the Scripture records. God is 
everywhere ; but this omnipresence is not a barren, metaphysical 
presence, but is a moral presence, a personal presence, and an in- 
dividual presence. God is not present as an atmosphere, but is 
present as a creator, a ruler, a friend, a helper, a savior, and an 
avenger. 

The devout Jew never got outside of this all-enveloping friendly 
presence, nor did he wish to. “ Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
and there is none upon the earth that I desire besides Thee.” So 
he spoke, and so he felt. God’s presence is mediated to us through 
nature, through providence, and through Christ; it was imme- 
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diate to the Jew. How lovingly he dwells on this theme in Psalm 
exxxix. 7-12 : — 
“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 

And whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there : 

If I make the underworld my bed, lo, Thou art there. 

If I should take the wings of the morning, 

Should dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 

There also would thy right hand lead me, 

And thy right hand would hold me. 

And if I say: Only let darkness cover me, 

And the light about me be night, 

Even darkness will not hide from Thee, 

And night will shine as the day. 

Darkness is as light.” 

This darkness and this night were the curtains of his couch, 
and therefore the Psalmist says (v. 1, 8) :— 

“Tn peace will I both lay me down and sleep, 
For thou Jehovah alone 
Wilt make me dwell in safety.” 

Moreover, this marvelous presence of the Lord is the possession 
of each one of his people. It is not a general or national presence, 
but an individual presence. Nothing could make this plainer than 
the simple statement that out of the forty-one psalms composing 
the first book, thirty are in the first person. Their language is 
“TI” and “Thou.” The Psalmist speaks face to face with God, as 
a man speaketh with his friend. 

The craving for this spiritual omnipresence is the more remark- 
able because Jehovah is never divested of his robes of office ; and 
yet the Psalmist does not fear Him, but goes trustingly before Him 
and acknowledges his sins. No father confessor of the Roman 
Catholic Church, however saintly in character or merciful in con- 
duct he may have been, ever drew his penitents so near to him as 
did Jehovah his erring or afflicted ones. “ Like asa father pitieth 
his children,” so said the Psalmist, and so sang the people, “the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

Intense, however, as is the theistic feeling which pervades the 
Psalms, and all penetrating as it becomes through an equally 
intense personality of the divine administration, there is another 
feature not less characteristic of the Psalms, — the enormity of sin, 
its heinousness, its exceeding sinfulness. No other sacred books 
make so much of the wickedness of sin as the Bible does. Sin is 
that abominable thing which God loathes and hates, and must 
either pardon or punish. Now everywhere in the Psalms sin is 
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the burden of complaint; and everywhere sin is an offence against 


God. 
“ Against Thee, 


Thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight : 
That Thou mayest be just when Thou speakest, 
Be pure when Thou judgest.” 


We have, therefore, all the elements of eschatology in the 
Psalms, and we have them in their highest potency. The Psalms 
recognize sin as universal; they recognize sin as an especial offense 
against God, — crimen lese majestatis. In the Psalms, God is 
a person, a ruler, and a judge. His government is a personal 
government; his police is omnipresent and omniscient, and the 
apparitors of his court are incorruptible. 

We should expect that a system of religion based on the 
Decalogue would be administered judicially, and that a judicial 
tone would mark even its psalmody. Many of the Psalms are 
miniature pictures of a court of justice; e. g. Pss. ii. and 1. 
Many more are audiences which the king grants the complainant, 
as in xvii., xxii., and xxvi.; while others again, though they do 
not open before the judge, are very often closed with a prayer for 
justice, or the hope of a vindication. 

The first psalm, while it may be regarded as a preface to the 
whole Psalter, is also a conspectus of the divine administration. 
It is highly dramatic. Under the two figures of the good man 
and the bad man, the race moves steadily towards its alternative 
issue. The former is a living, fruitful, ever green and growing 
tree; the latter is “the chaff which the wind driveth away.” 
Then the figures are dropped, and the judgment is literally set. 
The sinner cannot stand; his way is cut off, destroyed, and he 
perishes with it. But the upright is as a pillar in the temple of 
his God: he shall go no more out forever. 

In my study of the first book, I think I was most impressed with 
the Psalmist’s deep and vivid consciousness of sin. ‘There is no 
health in my bones because of my sin; for my iniquities are gone 
over my head. As a heavy burden, they are too heavy for me. 
My stripes are putrid and running, because of my foolishness. I 
writhe, I am greatly bowed down. I go mourning all the day long. 
My heart flutters, my strength fails me.” (Ps. xxxviii.) 

Thus he bemoans himself. This extreme sensibility to sin 
shows itself also when the sins of others come before him: “ Riv- 
ers of waters run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy 
Law.” (cxix. 136.) 
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But more commonly the wicked are complained of and arraigned 
before God. Generally sin is measured from the second rather 
than from the first table. The wicked “contemn Jehovah,” x. 3. 
They rebel against Him, x. 4, and He is not in all their thoughts ; 
they are atheists. But in respect to their fellow-men, the wicked 
persecute the lowly, are given to cursing and deceit ; they oppress 
the poor; they slay the innocent. Like a wild beast, the wicked 
man lies in wait for the helpless and catches the prostrate. More- 
over, he is proud in his speech, as well as a liar and a slanderer. 
He is a whisperer and a backbiter. When God looks down from 
heaven upon the sons of men to see if there is any that under- 
stands, that seeks after God, he sees that they have all turned 
aside, — together they are corrupted, — there is none that doeth 
good, not even one. They eat up God’s people as they eat bread ; 
they call not on Jehovah. Wickedness is mainly against God’s 
people; against the poor, the needy, the helpless. It takes the 
form of crime rather than of sin or vice. Idolatry and covetousness, 
atheism and robbery, injustice, and especially offences against the 
ninth commandment, appear in many of the psalms ; but I do not 
recall a single word about Sabbath breaking, and only one touch- 
ing the drunkard. Dishonoring God and oppressing his people are 
the two foci around which the psalmody moved. It is as an up- 
right man, and as persecuted and hated for this uprightness, that 
the Psalmist calls upon God and makes his appeal to Jehovah, 
the present ruler and future judge of all the earth. 

This brings us to the threshold of eschatology proper. Very 
many of the psalms are judicial. They all recognize the irre- 
fragable connection between sin and punishment; but how much 
of suffering is penal, and how much of it is here,—these are 
among the burning questions. 

When the Psalmist is wronged, or when the righteous suffer, 
his natural sense of justice and indignation call for redress ; but 
it is very difficult to tell whether he expects God to vindicate him 
immediately, and especially in this life ; or whether, in the exercise 
of a strong and clear faith, he draws courage and confidence from 
the awards of a future world. To us the future world is a discov- 
ered country, but to the Psalmist it was the undiscovered country. 
We are, therefore, in great danger of reading our ideas into his 
words. The future world is not only a discovered country to us, 
but it is the special domain of rewards and punishments. Heaven 
and hell are the twin continents of redress. Not here, but there, 
the crooked is to be made straight and the uneven smooth. 
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David’s enemies, and they were many, when they saw him in 
trouble called out tauntingly, “ No help for him in God!” But 
when he says to God: “O Lord but Thou art a shield for me; my 
glory, and the lifter up of my head,”— God seems within hearing, 
and the deliverance is at hand. And when, in the same psalm, he 
cries: “ Arise,O Lord! save me, O my God! for Thou hast smitten 
all mine enemies upon the cheek-bone ; Thou hast broken the teeth 
of the ungodly,” — here the punishment of the wicked takes place 
at the same time with the deliverance of the just; and it is 
a present, not a future retribution. So Ps. xxxiv., “I sought the 
Lord, and He heard me, and delivered me from all my fears,” is a 
present deliverance. It is an immediate answer to his prayer. 
* Therefore the humble, when they hear of it, shall be glad.” Ali 
this is a present justice, and when farther on in this psalm he 
says, “ Evil shall slay the wicked,” —we feel that the rewarding 
of the good and the punishing of the wicked go hand in hand, 
and that the court of the Divine justice sits here. “ How long wilt 
Thou forget me, O Lord? for ever? How long wilt Thou hide thy 
face from me? . . . How long shall mine enemy be exalted over 
me?” This is the language of a man who not only believes that 
God will hear him and will punish his enemies, but it is the lan- 
guage of one who confidently expects a speedy issue. It is not 
a future judgment but a present one to which he looks for redress. 

That judgment is here on the earth and that punishment is 
mainly a present infliction, seems to be the teaching of all those 
psalms in which the /ex talionis is pleaded. The operation of this 
law is necessarily here. Ps. ix. 15, 16 : — 

“The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made : 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 
The Lord is known by the judgment which He executeth : 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands.” 

The principle that what men sow they shall reap is universal. 
Man’s moral nature has always affirmed it. Of course it has 
a place in the Psalms, but I think it is not applied in the Psalms 
as Job’s friends apply it. They went upon the supposition that 
all virtue was rewarded in time, and all vice punished in time. 
Seed-time and harvest were both here. Job resented the inferences 
of his friends, but could not refute them. He felt that they were 
wrong in their reasoning and blasphemous in their conclusions ; 
but the facts were so numerous, and their meaning so ambiguous, 
that logically the verdict must be not proven, and he simply took 
refuge in God’s friendship. 
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Now nothing seems plainer in the Psalms than that this moral 
lex talionis exhausts itself in time. There seems to be no future 
for the wicked. In all the language and figures of these Psalms, 
the drift is strong towards the destruction of the wicked. The 
wicked man is chaff which the wind drives away,— his way 
perishes, his name is blotted out, he is turned back to the under- 
world, he is silent in the grave. 

The thirty-seventh psalm is the most explicit, as it is the most 
hopeless, in its statements concerning the end of the wicked. 
“They shall soon be cut down as the grass; they shall wither as 
the green herb ; evil doers shall be cut off; yet a little while, and 
they shall not be; their seed shall be cut off, forever ; they shall 
be as the fat of lambs, they shall consume, into smoke shall they 
consume away, their end is cut off; you shall look for them, but 
you will not be able to find them; they, their seed, their name 
and their place, —all are perished forever.” 

This utter destruction of the wicked is heightened by the contrast 
into which it is always brought with the salvation of the right- 
eous. In this very psalm every sentence is double. The destruc- 
tion of the wicked is the dark background on which the deliver- 
ance of the righteous is painted. “The wicked shall soon be cut 
down, but the righteous shall dwell in the land.” “In a little 
while the wicked shall not be; but the meek shall inherit the 
earth.” “The evil shall be slain, but the inheritance of the right- 
eous shall be forever.” “The seed of the wicked shall be cut off 
Sorever, while the saints shall be preserved forever ;” and to make 
the contract and the catastrophe as complete as possible, “ when 
the wicked are cut off, the righteous shall see it,” — spectators of 
the execution and witnesses. The wicked are intruders on the lot 
of the righteous for a time; but like the barren fig-tree they 
shall be removed not only because of their unfruitfulness, but be- 
cause they cumber the ground. They are “the children of this 
world,” but not of “the world to come.” They have no outlook. 
“Their expectation shall perish.” In all the judicial psalms —and 
nearly all the psalms have a judicial phase — this contrast is pre- 
sented in thought, if not in words. Take, for example, Ps. xvii. 
14, 15: “ Deliver my soul from the wicked (by) thy sword, from 
men (by) thy hand, Jehovah. From men of the world, whose 
portion is in life, whose belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure ; 
they are full of children, and leave the rest of their substance to 
their babes. As for me, J shall behold thy face in righteousness, 
I shall be satisfied when J awake with thy likeness.” 
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Before passing to wider fields, I may mention that very little 
personal or vindictive feeling enters into the judicial utterances 
of the psalmists. The two great imprecatory psalms (lxix., cix.) 
being excepted, the only psalms in the first book in which a feel- 
ing of personal vengeance expresses itself are Ps. xxxv. 1-8, 
and xviii. 34-42. As a rule, all the Psalmist’s expectation is 
from God; but as the righteous do not escape the wickedness of 
their fellow-men, nor the common calamities of nature, nor the 
special malice of those who hate the good, becatise they are good 
(of all of which the Psalmist complains, and complains in nearly 
all the psalms), the question arises: What, and where, is the de- 
liverance for which he looks? Is it simply peace of mind, and 
therefore a temporal reward ? or does he look, and hope, and wait ? 
Does he not only sigh for, but see the rest that remains, — the peace 
that shall be, where “the weary are at rest,” because “ the wicked 
cease from troubling,” — that peaceful eternity which lies beyond? 
It is as difficult to make out from the first book that the good 
man’s life ends here, as it is that the wicked shall dwell hereafter. 
There is a notable freedom in passing from the individual saint to 
the righteous in general, and from the general to the national. 
There are five parties against whom transgressions take place, and 
who must be vindicated: God, his anointed, the beloved one, 
David, and “the poor; ” and, in nearly every case, the idea swells 
to national proportions and extends into the future — or, perhaps, 
a future. 

In Ps. xv. you have a full-length portrait of the individual 
saint. In answer to the question: “ Lord, who shall abide in thy 
tabernacle ?” —“* He that doeth these things shall never be moved.” 
In the answer we have the interpretation of the apocalyptic sym- 
bol. “TI will make him a pillar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out.” He shall be an inmate of my father’s 
house, says Christ, and occupy one of its many mansions. So 
Ps. xxiii. 6: “I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

There are certain judicial forecasts in many of the psalms which 
cannot be overlooked, nor is it possible to limit them to this life. 
When David says, Ps. ix. 7, 8, “That the Lord shall endure for- 
ever, that He hath prepared his throne for judgment, that He 
shall judge the world in righteousness, and shall minister judg- 
ment to the people in uprightness,” we readily pass on to the 
future. <A wider scope in time than the present rises to our view; 
and a broader space than the present life opens before us. In 
x. 16, we have the same far-reaching confession in these words: 
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“The Lord is King forever ; the heathen have perished from his 
land.” ‘Upon the wicked He shall rain snares, fire and brim- 
stone, and an horrible tempest ; this shall be the portion of their 
cup.” Such language describes judgment, final and annihilat- 
ing. Psalm xvi. sets a future world before the mind as clear as 
the dawn: “ My flesh shall rest in hope, for Thou wilt not abandon 
my soul to the underworld ; Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to 
see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy 
presence is fullness of joy; at thy right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.” The germ of the resurrection even appears to be 
hidden in these words. Here at first sight the hope seems linr 
ited to the Psalmist, but when we read, xiv. 7, “ O that the sal- 
vation of Israel were come out of Zion! When the Lord bring- 
eth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall rejoice ; Israel 
shall be glad; ” then the individual hope becomes national. In 
Ps. xviii. 43-50 is the description of a state of things that can 
only take place under a new order, mercies which are to come to 
God’s anointed, to David and to his seed for evermore. By no 
theory of interpretation can such promises be shrunk to the meagre 
limits of Juda during its past history. They burgeon towards 
something greater and more glorious in the future. “ All the 
ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord. And 
all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee, for the 
kingdom is the Lord’s, and He is the governor among the nations.” 
It is useless to multiply quotations. In almost every psalm, some 
hint, or germ, or bud is found of a great and immovable king- 
dom to be set up in the future. The righteous are the seed of 
that kingdom. The Jewish nation is, in some form, its first 
fruits. Other nations are to be joined to them willingly or by 
subjugation ; while on the widest horizon of the Psalmist are 
found many nations, who constitute an outer and hostile array 
which at first threatens the chosen people, but who are either de- 
stroyed or become loyal subjects of the anointed one. This com- 
ing King is so conspicuous in some of the psalms that they are 
naturally designated “ Messianic;” notably such are the second 
and twenty-second, each of which represents a class. Pss. ii., xx., 
xxi., xly., lxxii., ex., belong to the royal Messianic psalms; Pss. 
xxii. and lxix., to the suffering Messianic psalms. There is a 
marked difference between these two portraits of the Messiah. 
The “royal Messiah,” in his own person, or as the vicegerent of 
Jehovah, conquers and destroys his enemies ; he is a warrior, and 
a victor, and an executioner, and then rules forever over the res- 
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cued, the poor, the persecuted, the forsaken, and those who had 
no helper. 

The “suffering Messiah” is utterly cast down, broken, forsaken, 
and despised. He struggles in the darkness; we hear the muf- 
fled tones of his terror and despair, the smothered cry of his suf- 
ferings. He is clean out of reach. He is in the power of his 
enemies ; we can hear his piteous cries, but we cannot help him. 
Even God has hidden his face from him. This Messiah does not 
triumph. He is heard at last; but He speaks out of the grave: 
Jehovah conquers for him. “Into thy hands,” says this Messiah, 
“T commit my spirit.” 

These two Messianic pictures never appear in the same psalm. 
Perhaps the time had not yet come when they could be intelligibly 
combined. To unite them, would have confused them. They 
were one personage, but they represented two different functions, 
—nay, two different administrations: the administration of suf- 
fering and redemption, and the administration of destruction and 
triumph. These two economies demanded two eras for their un- 
folding: one which should embrace the period between the first 
and second advents, and another which should embrace the mil- 
lennium and possibly the post-millennial ages. Perhaps, also, the 
splendors of the “royal Messiah” so dazzled the eyes of the peo- 
ple, that they could not, or would not, see the “suffering Mes- 
siah,” though he was king; because, forsooth, he came to the 
daughter of Zion “meek and sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the 
foal of an ass.” 

In the second psalm we have first a confederacy and a conspi- 
racy of earthly rulers in conclave met against Jehovah and against 
his anointed. They are both traitors and rebels: “ Let us break 
their bands asunder and cast away their cords from us,” is their 
insulting language touching the Lord and his anointed. Then 
comes the coronation of the royal Messiah and his enthronement, 
with his grant of powers and honors: “The ends of the earth and 
all the nations, 

“To break them with a rod of iron, 
To dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” 
and the whole psalm ends with the proclamation of a gracious but 
brief respite for reconciliation. 

These “last things” are interpreted as connected with Christ’s 
resurrection. The scenes are temporal, and the theatre of their 
display is this world. There is a logical order in the drama, each 
part conditioning the other parts. Each scene has its chronology, 
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though the duration of the times and seasons is unmeasured and 
unmentioned, save the “quickly” of verse 12, which may corre- 
spond with “the little season” of Rev. xx. 3. In Ps. lxii. the 
“breaking in pieces of the oppressor” is barely mentioned, and 
then follows the majestic melody of that reign of peace which shall 
make eternity smile with its universal benedictions. But here, 
even more than in Ps. ii., the earth, our earth, is the theatre of this 
“divine comedy.” Tarshish is there, and the isles of the sea are 
there, Sheba and Seba with all their kings are there; “yea, all 
nations shall serve him.” In the eschatology of the Psalms “ times 
and seasons” may come and go; but the Lord “has established 
the earth and it stands fast.” 

I have said that these two aspects of the Messiah are never 
combined in the same psalm ; but one is at liberty to combine them, 
and Pss. xx., xxi., and xxii. offer a good opportunity. Ps. xx. 
is a royal Messianic psalm. It is unlike any other psalm in the 
entire Psalter. It is a prayer for a third person, and is uttered in 
that person’s presence ; it is an affectionate monologue breathed in 
a low key, and in the sweetest tones, — such a prayer as a mother 
might be supposed to offer for her departing missionary daughter, 
while holding her hand for the last time. In this psalm the 
anointed one is represented as girded for the conflict: then the 
battle is set. ‘Those who trusted in chariots and horses have 
bowed down and fallen, but we are risen and stand upright. Je- 
hovah, save!” Ps. xxi. is also Messianic and royal: here the king 
has come back from the field of battle, which has also been the 
field of victory and of fearful vengeance. 

* Jehovah will swallow them up in his wrath, and fire devour them. 

Their fruit Thou wilt destroy from the earth, and their seed from the sons of 
men.” (9, 10.) 

Here, too, the end of the psalm is a Ze Deum. 

These two psalms may be regarded, first, as complementary to 
each other, and secondly, as introductory to the twenty-second 
psalm ; thus they form a trilogy which exhausts the whole of the 
Messianic drama. But their order should be reversed. The 
twenty-second is the suffering Messiah. The twentieth is the royal 
Messiah, anointed, girded for the battle, and commended to Je- 
hovah. The twenty-first is the royal Messiah returning victorious 
from the field, and, having destroyed all his enemies, lays his hon- 
ors at Jehovah’s feet. 

Here is a complete eschatology of the kingdom. We have the 
humiliation of the Messiah beginning down in its deepest depths: 
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“ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Then we follow 
him up in his faith, till he speaks for the seed of Israel (22- 
‘24);” then his confidence grows still greater (25-26), till it 
becomes world-wide in its embrace. All the ends of the earth 
shall remember and turn to Jehovah, and all the families of nations 
shall worship before Thee, — for the kingdom is Jehovah’s, and 
He is ruler among the nations.” This is the evangelic outlook and 
belongs to “the last times.” In Ps. xxii. there is no judicial func- 
tion exercised, or even alluded to. The sufferer is comforted by 
faith and relieved by hope, but his persecutors, though mentioned 
under all the forms that might call for vengeance, — “bulls of Ba- 
shan,” “lions,” “unicorns,” “dogs,” “assemblies of the wicked,” 
—are not once spoken of, or referred to as punished. In all the 
other judicial psalms, and especially in the Messianic psalms, the 
punishment and destruction of the wicked and the persecutors is 
an essential part of the divine vindication. The spirit of this Ps. 
xx. is, “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 

But how different is the tone of the other two psalms. They 
are fearfully tragic. In them peace is conquered. In the twenty- 
second psalm, the kingdom seems to come from the sorrows and 
sufferings of the anointed one. It is preached in the great congre- 
gation, while in the twentieth and twenty-first the kingdom comes 
to God’s people after the destruction of the wicked, and as the re- 
sult of their destruction. There is no transfer of the parties to 
another world; the wicked are consumed here, and the good re- 
main here. 

But in the eye of the Psalmist the two figures of Christ were 
separate and separated. The Messiah was come, but his advent 
seemed only one, — the royal coming; but we know that there are 
two advents, already separated by nearly twenty centuries. Per- 
haps the perspective was too deep yet, in David’s time, to note these 
two epiphanies as distinct. Was the heliacal rising of “the star 
out of Jacob” (Num. xxiv. 17) lost in the “glory and havoc” of 
the “sun of righteousness” (Mal. iv. 2); or did the eye of the 
warrior-prophet, after bathing itself for a moment in the milder 
beams of “the bright and morning star,” find a deeper satisfaction 
in the rays of the sun of righteousness, whose “fierce fires should 
turn the wicked into ashes under his people’s feet in that day?” 

The eschatology of the Prophets is cast in this same mould. 
Their visions are all highly judicial and punitive, with glimpses 
of peace now and then, but not “till Jehovah has made wars to 
cease.” The conflict is here; the earth is the seat of those deso- 
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lations which God has wrought, and then, in the furrows of the 
plowshare of destruction, shall the seeds of righteousness be sown 
and the harvests of peace be garnered. The exons are different ; 
the earth is the same. All Messianic psalms are of necessity 
eschatological, and all of them are judicial, except Ps. xxii. The 
sentence of execution, in all cases, except in the second and seventy- 
second psalms, where it is in the kands of the Messiah, is carried 
out by Jehovah; sometimes using the Messiah as executioner, but 
generally doing the work himself. The sword, the fire, the rod, and 
the iron sceptre are the instruments; wrath is the animating prin- 
ciple; and the utter destruction of the wicked, as rebels against 
God and his anointed, and as the persecutors of “the poor,” the 
result. Then follows the reign of peace, everywhere and forever. 
Except in Ps. xxii., in which, though the persecutors are named, 
no punishment is alluded to, the destruction of the wicked prepares 
the way for the establishment of the reign of peace; but in this 
psalm, the suffering Messiah, if delivered, will proclaim such de- 
liverance in the great congregation, and this proclamation is made 
the occasion or cause of the establishment — perpetual and uni- 
versal —of the reign of peace. 

This destructive judicial tone of the Messianic psalms seems 
the divine comment on Christ’s own words: “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” There is a kingdom of peace, but it is a 
peace that must be conquered. As the chain of ages comes up 
through the hand of God, the age of war precedes and ushers in 
the age of peace. “The world to come” was to the Jewish mind 
a time-world rather than a space-world; a chronological, and not 
an astronomical moment. The wicked had their portion in “ this 
world;” the just should have theirs in “the world to come.” But 
in the psalmic eschatology the wicked never die, they are de- 
stroyed. They may pass hence to the great waiting-room of 
Sheol, the trysting-place of all human spirits, but their resurrec- 
tion is to shame and everlasting contempt, while the righteous 
shall shine as stars in the kingdom of God forever and forever. 
This is the resurrection of life, and the resurrection of damnation. 

The fifth book of Psalms is rather a medley of sacred songs, 
and as such covers a wide field, both of time and experience. It 
includes all that part of the Psalter which lies between psalms 
evii. and cl. The description of a ship in a storm is only one of 
the many marks of a more modern authorship. “God of Heaven,” 
and the frequent use of “Jah,” in many of the psalms, may be 
put to the same account. Psalm cx. is peculiarly Messianic, as is 
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cix., so full of cursing, and both these are ascribed to David, and 
both exhibit the more archaic spirit of Judaism. The impersonal 
character of the 108th marks many of the psalms in this collec- 
tion. The 111th represents another rather frequent trait in some 
of these psalms. In these the singer constitutes himself the 
mouthpiece of God’s people, and in this representative réle gives 
them a quasi Messianic character. Terms expressive of the perpe- 
tuity of the covenant, of the righteousness of God, of the princi- 
ples of his government, and the redemption of his people, —all hint 
at some greater glory in the future, when Jehovah shall give his 
people the heritage of the heathen. The next psalm has the same 
time marks, the same promises to the righteous, and that peculiar 
eschatological privilege, that they shall be witnesses as well as spec- 
tators of the destruction of the wicked (v. 8). 

“ The Hallel ” (Psalms exiii.—cxviii.), as its title imports, is full 
of praise, —of a praise that shall roll over all nations, and ring 
through all ages, and fill all spaces of earth and heaven, — a com- 
mentary on the first petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Hallowed be 
thy name,” and a fit coronation ode for the second psalm. “ The 
Hallel” embraces the 117th psalm, which one may call the long 
metre doxology of the Psalter, which, though the shortest psalm 
of the collection, yet has that bud of promised good for all the na- 
tions, — the gospel of the Gentiles, and the Jews as the mediato- 
rial nation. The last of the Hallel psalms is full of eschatological 
expectations, forecasts which Christ himself cited of himself; 
but it is observable that though enemies, individual and national, 
are mentioned in this,.as in all Messianic psalms, yet the punitive 
element barely appears. The strain is one of thanksgiving rather 
than of exultation, while the vindictive spirit is entirely absent. 

The 119th is a psalm by itself for length, elaborateness, and 
artificiality of structure. It is crowded with epigrams and apho- 
risms, and adorned and strengthened with 


“Wise saws and modern instances,” 


and all in praise of the law of God ; but out of the midst of its 
precepts and praises, comes, at times, a cry of distress at*the late 
or delayed justice of God (v. 84). The law of God is an ever- 
lasting statute (v. 160). To keep it is to live forever; not to 
know it is to die, — to die forever ! 

The next group of psalms are the songs of the ascent — or pil- 
grim songs. The first one, though not ascribed to David, recalls 
many of his psalms. It is truly Davidic in its tone, —its plain- 
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tive confidence in God, its dread of the evil tongue, its de- 
mands for vengeance. It is the old lion at bay. Never did pil- 
grim sing sweeter than the author of the 122d psalm. Nor could 
more zeal, or joy, or pious patriotism be uttered in favor of church- 
going, than sounds through the 123d psalm. Psalm exxvii. over- 
flows with domestic felicity, as does cxxxiii. with the love of the 
brethren. Each psalm has some special grace, and in each one 
are eschatological marks, such as “the life for evermore ” (cxxxiii. 
8), “the immovableness of the righteous ” (exxv. 1), “the perpe- 
tuity of his hope” (cxxxi. 3), and “the shame of all that hate 
Zion” (exxix.9). But Psalm exxxii. is eschatological in a specific 
sense ; it sings of the fruit of David’s body as the occupant of the 
Messianic throne. 

These details are sufficient to show the contents and structure of 
the fifth book of Psalms. It is like, and yet it is unlike, the first 
book. It treats the same themes, but it handles them differently. 
But the chief difference is in the spirit of the two books. Their 
whole atmosphere differs. The first book is intensely subjective 
and personal; the fifth book is rather objective and impersonal. 
The former is full of individual experiences; the latter deals more 
with the national life. The first book is a lyrical biography of 
David; the last book is ecclesiastical — songs of the sanctuary. 
It is the church in her solemn assemblies that we hear. The im- 
personality of the psalms in this collection does not excite our 
sympathy, as do the confessions, elegies, and sighs of David. Here 
Jehovah is the defender of the nation, rather than the friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. 

The temple with its festival crowds, its music, its lights, its so- 
lemnities, is all before us in “the Hallel,” and “the songs of 
ascent ;” while in the first book it is the holy hill, or, mayhap, 
by anticipation, the house of the Lord, that is his Kibleh; but 
generally it is only God that is near David, and He is exceed- 
ing near. The Lord sits in the confessional; not amid the splen- 
dors of the Temple, but in the closet of the penitent. 

There is also less depth of spiritual feeling in the fifth book. 
The conflict waged between the righteous and the wicked is less 
intense. Psalm exxxvii. is an exception. It spurts with blood, 
and it is the only psalm in this book that breathes the vindictive 
joy uttered in so many of the psalms in the first book; but, even 
then, it is representative rather than personal vengeance. In 
book first, the Psalmist is poor, persecuted, and forsaken of men, 
and finds his comfort in hope, — but hope often deferred, till the 
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heart grows sick, and the head faint, — but unbelief never comes 
in, nor despair; only the most piteous importunity. In book fifth 
there is a great breadth of thankful, buoyant joy, but it is a glad- 
ness that does not seem to come as near to the individual as does 
the sorrow of the first book. The gladness here is ministered by 
the Psalmist in behalf of the church. He summons the people 
to their praise, as the muezzin calls the faithful to their prayers. 
They seem to worship by proxy. He is the celebrant of their joy. 

The spirit of hope exists, but it appears to be diffused through 
the nation, — held in solution like a secret joy, and not so remote, 
— as if the national condition were less depressed and less depress- 
ing. It is the audible hopefulness of prosperity rather than the 
silent hope of adversity. Save in Pss. exxv. 5, exxix. 5, exxxii. 
18, there is not a note of vengeance in all the long-drawn joy of 
the fifteen pilgrim songs. The refrain, “Thy mercy endureth for- 
ever,” which marks the staccato movement of the 136th psalm, 
was the heart-beat of the nation as they chanted their past tri- 
umphant history. 

The whole of the twenty-third psalm is summed up in the con- 
cluding verse: “Surely goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever,” — only here it is the individual saint that sings; in the one 
hundred and thirty-sixth psalm it is the shout of the holy nation. 

The nation had now come to its consciousness, and it is mainly 
this national consciousness that expresses itself in the psalmody of 
the fifth book. In the first book the Psalmist sings his own griefs 
and his own hopes; here he sings the sorrow of the nation, but 
still more their joy. In the first part of the Psalter God is very 
near to David; in the last part the chosen people are very near to 
God (exlviii. 14). At the outside, only one third of the psalms in 
this collection are subjective, and most of these are ascribed to 
David. 

The characteristics of the future, as forecast in these two books, 
are determined more by the different characters of the authors than 
by the difference of the times in which they lived. The Davidic 
psalms, though older and fuller of hopes, abound more in lofty 
aspirations, and have a wider and clearer vision of “ the powers of 
the world to come,” than are found in the psalms of some of the 
authors who live nearer those times. It looks almost as if the old 
hopes had died out, or were growing dim. But then one wonders 
why, as the times of fulfillment drew nearer, the people should fall 
into a slumber. Did the visions of the prophet and the songs of 
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the psalmist die out together? The authorship of the psalms is 
very difficult to fix, and still more difficult is it to fix their 
chronology. 

The whole horizon of Isaiah flames with the future glory of the 
kingdom of God. Especially is this true of the deutero-Isaiah ; 
but of this ecstasy we find few traces in the last collection of the 
psalms. In Ps. exviii. something of this great hope breaks out, 
unless we minimize its strains so as to fit them to the return 
from the Babylonish exile. In Jeremiah, who was a paré of the 
captivity, we encounter an almost uninterrupted stream of rebuke. 
He is called the tearful prophet, but his tears are hot with indig- 
nation, rather than warm with sorrow or sympathy. The truth is, 
Jeremiah was so open-eyed to the sin and deserved punishment of 
Judah, that his reproofs and denunciations were regarded by king 
and people as unpatriotic; and when he counseled submission to 
the Chaldzans, he stood charged with treason. But he was right, 
and they were wrong. 

After their deportation many of the captives took kindly to the 
land of their exile. The few irreconcilables among them, whose 
spirit of sorrow and vengeance breaks out in Ps. exxxvii., wel- 
comed the return, but most of the captives accepted the prophet’s 
advice (xxix. 5-7.) . They built themselves houses, planted their 
gardens, married and were given in marriage, looked for pros- 
perity in the land of their enforced adoption, and found their own 
peace in the peace of Babylon. In such a frame of mind, two 
generations would work a great change of feeling. Hopes of good 
in the future would be exchanged for present prosperity. When 
the captivity ended, only forty thousand of the children of the 
captivity, with their ten thousand slaves, returned to replant their 
civil and religious institutions in the land of promise. They had 
changed, and the poor, who had been left in the land, had changed. 
The national glory had departed, and the national spirit of both 
remnants had been broken, — the one by adversity, the other by 
prosperity. For centuries they had held a subjugated and inferior 
position between the great powers of Egypt and Babylon. Their 
place among the nations sank lower and lower with the centuries. 
Seventy years of exile, a score of years of petty rivalries and 
jealousies, and seventy years more of silence, seem to have para- 
lyzed the national life. There was nothing left to them but their 
religion, and that was no longer the religion of the older prophets 
and of the oldest psalms. The great temple of Solomon lay in 
ashes, the chief glory of its utensils had been carried to Babylon 
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as spoil, there to be profaned in the temples of their idolatrous 
conquerors; and what a beggarly account of cups and pans 
figures in the inventory of the return! 

The chief glory of the old religion had been its high hopes. 
These informed the whole body,—the temple, the ritual, the 
sacred vessels, the psalmody, the holy vestments — everything. 
The new religion had lost or lowered these hopes. It could and 
did rebuild, though sadly inferior, its house of prayer, but it could 
not bring back the patriotism or the piety of the olden time. 
Ritualism was its religion, and ritualism is the spectre of religion. 
It is no longer the bottle of spikenard, very precious, but broken, 
and so for the instant filling all the house with its fragrance, but 
an unbroken bottle empty and odorless. 

I think I see in the psalms of degrees, as well as in some other 
parts of this book, the evidence of a people living in the present, 
and if not satisfied with all their surroundings, yet reconciled 
to them and gradually accommodating themselves to them. A 
people, like an individual, easily declines from its ideals. Leaving 
out the Davidic psalms of the last book, the sense of sin and 
penitence gives place to sentiments of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
The tone of this part of the Psalter is contentment, forgetful of 
the past, indifferent to the future. The concluding songs of the 
book are an unbroken national doxology, and in the most buoyant 
strain. In the 150th psalm the grand master summons the whole 
orchestra, and the Psalter closes with a burst of universal thanks- 
giving to Jehovah. 

The eschatology of the first book may be summed up as follows. 
It is emphatically the evolution and issuc of a moral order. Its 
sphere is this earth, though not “this world.” It is administered 
by a personal God, in the interest of his chosen people, who act as 
a mediatorial nation to all the nations round about. This elect 
nation is inspired by the hope and promise of the Messiah; and 
the psalms which celebrate him, sometimes in the person of the 
Psalmist, and sometimes under the figure of an ideal personage, 
bear a peculiar mark, and are properly called Messianic. This 
anointed one wears three aspects,—royal, prophetic, and priestly. 
The king is a conqueror, the prophet a sufferer; and these are 
never united in the same Psalm. The warrior-priest figures in 
only one (cx.). 

The judicial element is traceable in most of the psalms: in the 
Messianic psalms it is always present, save in Ps. xxii., while in 


the royal Messianic psalms it is a characteristic feature. The 
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righteous are saved by waiting (the just shall live by faith) on 
and for God. When He comes as the suffering Messiah (prophet), 
he acts as a teacher and comforter to “the people,” and as a 
herald to the nations ; but when He comes as the royal Messiah, he 
is a warrior, a conqueror, an avenger, and an executioner. His 
enemies and the enemies of his people, after a brief respite of 
offered mercy, are utterly destroyed, and then is brought in the 
reign of peace, universal and eternal. Whenever the psalmists 
speak in their representative character, we always get visions, or 
at least glimpses, of that remote future which is to glorify every- 
thing. In such Psalms we find the germs of the New Testament, 
with its universal gospeling, the submission of the nations, the 
return of the dispersion, the reviving of the righteous dead, 
possibly “the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting ;” 
for “the mercy that endureth forever ” would survive Sheol, and 
had in it the seeds of an endless future. 

The eschatology of the fifth book has these things in common 
with the first book: the same solid basis for that moral order 
which is superintended by a personal God ; who, however, in that 
stage of development, was the national God of the Jews. We 
have, in these later songs, some Messianic psalms and visions of 
the future glory of “the people’ when the forces of the Gentiles 
should be gathered to it; but there is this difference between the 
eschatology of the two collections : — the later hopes are fainter in 
outline and feebler in feeling. There is a future, but it does not 
draw them towards it. It is not an aspiration any longer, much 
less an enthusiasm. It gives light, but no heat. It gleams, but it 
does not glow. Expecting little hereafter, the people were easily 
content with present good; a spirit of slumber rested on them, and 
it was a spiritual slumber. 

Something of the old spirit flamed out under the oppressions 
of Antiochus and the Romans, but it never burns in these psalms ; 
perhaps the book had been closed. To this general air of repose 
the one hundred and thirty-eighth is an exception ; but it is one 
of David’s. Here is the wide outlook into the future, when all 
the kings of the earth shall bring their tribute to Jehovah, the 
avenger of his people. This whole group (cxxxviii—cxlv.) is 
called David’s and breathes the old king’s spirit; and yet they 
are too self-conscious in tone and too diffuse in manner to be put 
into the same category with the psalms of the first book. Some 
of them may be Davidic, though not David’s. There is in them 
confession of sin, deprecation of the wicked, the wish and call for 
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vengeance, the same strong hold on the present with its earthly 
prosperity, the repetition of the great article of his creed — Jehovah 
shall reign forever (clvi. 10), — and that his kingdom is the king- 
dom of all ages (exlv. 13, exl. 10, exli. 10, exliii. 12, exliv. 6, exlv. 20, 
etc.) ; but with these exceptions, the key to which their eschatology 
is set is a lower key. 

My conviction is that a study of the whole Psalter, with a view 
to its eschatology, would yield some very valuable results. Of 
course little could be expected as to the chronology of the “ latter 
times,” and perhaps that is of little consequence, because that is 
the sealed part of the prophecy of “the last days;” but the im- 
pressions which the Psalmist had were divine, his hopes were 
divine, and his aspirations noble, and an interminable future of 
glory stretched down the vista of the ages to come: perhaps the 
order and succession of those ages might be identified, and that 
would be a great conquest from the present chaos of expectations 


and interpretations. 
J. B. Bittinger. 


SEWICKLY, Pa. 





THE RATIONALE OF RUSSIAN SOCIALISM. 


“The axis is displaced; the world must crack that its equilibrium may be restored.’ — Elisée 
Reclus. 


A convicTIoN that the world is out of joint and that there is 
a way to set it right is at the heart of Socialism. It makes Nihil- 
ism the most intensely interesting fact in the Europe of to-day. 

Nihilism is a positive series of negations. Its essence, its very 
life is to deny. The range of its negation touches many things 
held in the thought of the world for centuries as of precious value. 

Tourgenieff defines a Nihilist as “a man who bows before no 
authority, who accepts no principle without examination.” The 
definition is defective, omitting to state the ultimate aim which 
makes the mental attitude of the Nihilist complete. 

The Nihilist not only refuses to bow before any authority, but is 
aggressively hostile to all authority; and for a distinct avowed 
purpose, that every one of his fellow-countrymen may find life 
more worth the living on the face of the earth. 

There were many coéperating causes which gave Nihilism exist- 
ence. It owes its birth to the immense territory of Russia. It 
partakes of the character of the territory, which has been aptly de- 
fined as “ immoderateness.” Guizot in his “ History of Civiliza- 
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tion” calls attention to “ the danger, the evil, the insurmountable 
vice of absolute power wherever it may exist, whatsoever name it 
may bear, and for whatever object it may be exercised.” This ab- 
solute power has found its chief vantage ground in Russia. The 
Czar is the autocrat. The despotism of his sway is tinged with 
the color of Asiatic supremacy. This has been of its very warp 
and woof. The world is beginning to see that just in proportion 
as the downward pressure on the people is strong, so will be the 
upward spring in their desire for liberty. The thought of liberty 
stirs the blood of men. For this it needs but a slight draught of 
its wine mingled of sunshine and sea-breeze. 

Russia, so to speak, has been boundlessly shut in. Its vast ter- 
ritory has been an imprisonment. The thought of western Europe 
had not penetrated its life until within a few decades. The light 
has come to it now through chinks as it were, sending narrow 
shafts over its dark wastes. 

I. What is this government of Russia in its relation to the 
people? Consider a few illustrations, taken at random, which 
partly characterize it. 

Not long ago in the Cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow a 
canopy was raised of crimson and gold for the coronation of the 
Czar. Very rich were the decorations and the insignia of rank: 
“cloth of gold, sculptured ornaments, gilt eagles, tufts of ostrich 
feathers, the colors of the empire, gold crosses.” “On the ceiling 
was the coat of arms of the empire surrounded by those of the 
kingdoms of Kasan, Astrakhan, Poland, Siberia, Taurida, of Geor- 
gia and its provinces, the grand dukedoms of Khiev, Vladimir, 
Novgorod, and Finland, and by those of all the possessions named 
in the grand imperial title.” “Under the canopy, the estrade of 
the throne hung with crimson and velvet, twelve steps with gilt 
balustrades ascend to two thrones for the Emperor and Empress. 
Four gilt eagles on the first and the last step on pedestals.” 

The whole scene was one of Oriental magnificence, of barbaric 
splendor, unexcelled by anything in the world to-day. Such is the 
outward display of sovereignty. A full description of this great 
event would weary the reader with its detail. The Czar approaches. 
The richly appareled multitude follow in stately procession: court- 
iers in gold lace, generals in uniform, priests in their robes. The 
twofold ceremonial takes place. The priests take precedence, for 
first in the grand ceremony comes the consecration of the Emperor 
as Head of the Church. 

Sacredness and religious authority, this is his first prerogative. 
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Second to this is his sovereignty as a ruler,— doubly crowned, 
master of the souls and bodies of men, ecclesiastical and political 
autocrat, enthroned and entrenched, his authority strong in bas- 
tion and bulwark. Everything is done with dramatic splendor to 
dazzle and overawe the imagination of the subject, prince and peas- 
ant alike. 

A few months pass. Thirty miles from St. Petersburg is the 
castle of Gatschina. The Czar resides there involuntarily, a ruler 
to whose coronation the whole world came. A subterranean pas- 
sage leads from the castle to the stables where are many horses 
kept saddled night and day. Outside there is a cordon of senti- 
nels. The Czar’s bedroom has two windows with massive iron 
shutters. A general with eighty cossacks armed to the teeth keeps 
watch and ward in the adjoining apartments. No armed soldier 
is allowed in the room, At night this mighty ruler prefers to 
be alone. Mark the strange contrast: a coronation throne and a 
castle cell. 

There is no love of change in imperial circles. Old customs 
hold full sway. As the world makes progress this bears hard 
on the people. Here are two instances of that officialism which 
makes government onerous and odious to men. 

Prince Bismarck tells of his walking with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia in the palace gardens at St. Petersburg. They happened upon 
a sentinel standing in the midst of a lawn. He asked why he was 
stationed there. The Emperor did not know. Upon inquiry, the 
sentinel did not know; he had been ordered. The officer of the 
watch did not know, except that he had been ordered. The ad- 
jutant did not know. At last an old man was found who remem- 
bered hearing his father say, that the Empress Catherine II., one 
hundred years before, had found a snowdrop on that particular 
spot and had given orders that it should be protected. 

A snowdrop sentineled for a century ! 

Another instance happened at Samara. A poor fellow by the 
name of Tichonoff, a writer in a business house, had a fit and was 
thought to be dead. His funeral was held and he was covered 
lightly with earth, the hour being late. The next morning, the 
sexton, proceeding to fill up the grave, is startled with cries, groan- 
ing, and struggling. The sexton seeks permission of the priest to 
disinter the sufferer. The priest dares not give the authority with- 
out the permission of the police. The police refuse to give the 
necessary order. The poor wife and sexton then go to the chief of 
police. He too shrugs his shoulders, and the agonized wife is sent 
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to the archimandrite, with no better result. The archimandrite 
disclaims authority and refers them to the procurator. The pro- 
curator deliberates and questions, but finally the authorization is 
procured, and the sufferer is found at last, dead, having turned 
himself in his coffin, and torn his flesh in the agony of despair. In 
the mean time five long hours had elapsed. 

The foregoing instances illustrate the condition of Russia to- 
day: a despotic government and its chief ruler in peril of his life ; 
a bureaucracy which checks and limits individual aspiration and 
voice in the government; an officialism which is an incubus on the 
heart of the people. 

Russia is the great border state of Europe, standing midway be- 
tween the Oriental and Occidental civilizations. Partially, its tur- 
moil may be considered as the result of these conflicting currents. 
It is, however, the characteristic of Orientalism to be phlegmatic 
and stationary in its form of government, and conservative to the 
last degree in its ideas. The new thought must be looked for else- 
where. It has come from the West. 

Three leavening influences have united to produce this social 
phenomenon of Nihilism. 

1. First in order of time, and perhaps of importance, has been 
the French influence in its language and literature. Almost every 
educated Russian speaks French. The literature of France has 
thus been moulding the thought of the nation. That literature 
has been, more than that of any other people, subversive of 
existing ideas, revolutionary and incendiary, from the time of 
Rousseau’s “ Social Contract” down to the present day. More- 
over, more than we realize, the scenes and startling developments 
of the French Revolution have been the great ground of hope 
for all the revolutionists of Europe. It has said to them: In 
France the people arose in their might one day and overthrew the 
government : What happened in France is possible anywhere. 

2. Their nearer neighbors, the Germans, have also influenced 
the people of Russia. The universities have been pervaded by 
the latest phases of German materialism. The youthful mind, on 
the alert to find weapons against the church, married to the state 
as it is, and making common cause with it, finds that it cannot un- 
dermine its entrenched position without the most radical measures. 
Such a man as Biichner, with his “Force and Matter,” becomes 
authority. Before his materialistic ideas the aristocratic church 
and autocratic state apparently fall helpless. The confidence of 
the new convert finds zealous display. 
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8. Another influence pervades the active minds of the nation, 
having also a French origin, — the socialism of Proudhon, an 
anarchism primarily destructive, ultimately constructive in its 
thought. The Nihilists are almost unanimously of the anarchie 
school of Proudhon. The world is too much governed, say they, 
even in its most enlightened republics. In Russia it is grievously 
misgoverned. The remedy is in the abolition of the state. 

4, The Russians have a communal institution among the peas- 
antry which is called the Mir. Its success for generations encour- 
ages the Nihilist to look for the time when some such institution 
may become general. Its prevalence, the opponents of Socialism 
say, will be a bulwark against radical change. Four fifths of the 
population of Russia are of the agricultural class. The Mir is 
the town meeting or communal assembly. A leader is chosen by 
popular vote, and by a committec distribution is made of the land 
of tillable and pasturable strips divided proportionately with 
well-established regulation and usage. In England, in the thir- 
teenth century, land was divided in the same way, and the laborer, 
according to a recent authority, has never been relatively better off. 

The socialistic thought is not, therefore, merely a chimera to the 
Russian peasant. The Mir makes it possible. Nihilism is a se- 
cret organization for the destruction of government preparatory to 
Anarchie Socialism or Mutualism. The Mir is in a way a practi- 
eal example of Mutualism. 

It cannot fail to be seen that, given these forces at work in 
Russia, the resultant must have been not unlike what we find Ni- 
hilism to be. 

II. It has been difficult to find hitherto an authoritative state- 
ment of the principles and purposes of the leaders of Nihilism. 
In a decidedly piratical pamphlet called “God and the State,” by 
M. Bakounine, who is variously called “The Apostle of Anarchy 
and Founder of Nihilism, the great Michael Bakounine and Genius 
of Destruction,” may be found a most complete exposition of the 
underlying thought of its adherents. He carries the black flag of 
no quarter to all the most cherished ideas of our modern civili- 
zation. Many men of thoughtfulness are in sympathy with him. 
Prince Krapotkine of Russia, now in a French prison, — a student 
of Proudhon, a contributor to the “Contemporary Review ” and 
*“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” — and Elisée Reclus, the savant, are 
notable examples. 

In this exposition of Nihilism we find as cardinal principles : — 

1. Atheism. The existence of God is ridiculed. A few quota- 
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tions of a sufficiently radical and startling nature will suffice upon 
this point. 

“The idea of God implies the abdication of human reason and 
justice. It is the most decisive negation of human liberty, and 
necessarily ends in the enslavement of mankind both in theory 
and practice.”1 “If God is, man is a slave; now man can and 
must be free, then God does not exist.” “In history the name of 
God is the terrible club with which men variously inspired, great 
geniuses, have beaten down the liberty, dignity, reason, and pros- 
perity of men.” ‘A jealous lover of human liberty, and deem- 
ing it the absolute condition of all that we admire and respect in 
humanity, I reverse the phrase of Voltaire, and say that, if God 
existed, it would be necessary to abolish him.” 

Saying nothing of the sincerity of this writer, it would be obvi- 
ously a stroke of policy to destroy the idea of God, to annihilate 
the Deity ; for in Russia the Czar is God’s vicegerent, the Head of 
the Church, the absolute authority from which there is no appeal. 
From his iron hand come all the wrenchings which bring the tears 
to the eyes of the proletariat, and the sobs to their bosoms. And 
like Peter the Great in 1721, he will come into the Assembly of 
Keelesiastics, called to elect the Patriarch of the Church, and to 
their great astonishment, with Louis XI Vth brusqueness will say, 
“T am the Patriarch.” Destroy, then, the idea of God, and you 
have immediately robbed the Czar and the Patriarch of the source 
of their authority, and consequently removed the chief cause of 
misery from the people. If God exists, man is a slave, — that is 
the assertion; therefore destroy God and you make man free. 

Atheism, therefore, is necessary to the revolution. The idea of 
authority, — the divine right of kings, the divine right of the church, 
—is a hydra-headed monster appearing in many places, which this 
Hercules of Nihilism would destroy; and, like the ancient hero 
with his sword, it dips its pen in the venomous gall of the monster, 
repeating thus the error, in dire inexorableness, of tyrannous op- 
position to the tyranny it condemns. As yet, however, it is an 
infant Hercules, unable to cope with the Lernean monster. To the 
thorough-going Nihilist, to speak of God and human liberty in the 
same breath is absurd. 

2. Realism as opposed to Idealism. ‘The most negative prin- 
ciple of Nihilism is against Idealism in Art,” says one writer. 
A tinge of puritanical severity thus penetrates the movement. 
Idealism is held to favor authority, and authority in government 
is made synonymous with tyranny. 

1 Pp. 15, 17, 33. 
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A little is granted to the Idealists. “They undoubtedly believe 
that human ideas and deeds, in order to exercise a greater author- 
ity among men, must be invested with a divine sanction.” In 
denouncing Idealism two ancient civilizations are compared. The 
Greek, it is said, is the most materialistic and the most humanly 
ideal. The Roman sacrifices the material liberty of the man to 
the ideal liberty of the citizen. The Roman civilization became 
the most brutal in its consequences. Two modern nations are 
used in illustration — Italy and Germany ; the first representing 
in its general character Materialism, the second, Idealism “ in its 
most abstract, pure, and transcendental form.” “In Italy, one 
may live and breathe humanly.” “To-day, Germany is senility, 
brutal and triumphant.” 

The basis of this opposition to what is called Idealism is a 
phase of Positivism which prevails to-day ; namely, Induction — 
generalization of phenomena as the only sure basis of knowledge 
among men — leading to ascientific materialism. It is duc largely 
to the severc demands which Ultramontanism in the church has 
put upon the credulity and faith of its followers, together with an 
unwillingness to meet natural inquiries of human nature in a gen- 
erous spirit. It pays the penalty in bitter opposition. It is ab- 
surd, from a philosophical standpoint, to object to the imaginative 
ideal which men and nations present to themselves. It is as gen- 
uine a part of human nature as the Realism which is urged. Such 
objection finds its chief source in the supposition that the hated 
authority which tyrannizes is born of Idealism. It is too broad 
@ generalization which ascribes all the progress of these modern 
days to the Greek civilization, and all the tyranny to Cesarism 
and the Roman power. The Nihilists, who in the main, it must 
ever be remembered, are Anarchic Socialists, forget the fact that 
their very object, the supreme welfare of the individual, if not 
generated partly by the proud liberty of the Roman citizen and 
therefore due to Roman thought and law, is the product of the 
Christian religion with its doctrine of perfection and purity, its 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. Especially is its idea of brother- 
hood the gift of Christianity to the world, —an idea which has 
been kept alive through the Christian centuries by the church in 
its doctrine and practice. Not to Italy alone, but to the Latin 
language diffused throughout Europe, do we owe the benefits of 
the Renaissance. And Germany, with its Reformation, saturated 
with Idealism as its autocratic leaders may be, yet has constantly 
fostered letters and science, scarcely a nation rivaling it since the 
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world began. To the Fatherland, in very truth, Socialism owes 
some of its strongest leaders and best thought. And yet while 
professing Realism, they are ardent Idealists. The Anarchist 
Reclus says, ‘“ We are striving to draw nearer to that ideal equal- 
ity which century after century has hovered before subject peo- 
ples like a heavenly dream.” What is that but Idealism pure 
and simple ? 

8. Anarchism — the most aggressive principle of radical Social- 
ism. Nihilism is primarily political. Bakounine’s definition of 
Anarchism is this: “ We reject all legislation, all authority, and all 
privileged, licensed, official, and legal influence, even though aris- 
ing from universal suffrage, convinced that it can turn only to the 
advantage of a dominant minority of exploiters against the inter- 
ests of the immense majority in subjection to them.” With the 
Anarchist of to-day he demands “ suppression of privilege and ree- 
ognition of right,” and believes in Proudhon’s maxim: “ Liberty, 
not the daughter but the mother of Order.” The Nihilists are 
thorough authority haters in every sphere of thought ; therefore, 
they would have us infer, intense lovers of liberty. Even men of 
science stating carefully discovered facts have only a quasi author- 
ity. Savants are heartless, having only a kind of vivisecting inter- 
est in humanity. Legislative assemblies tyrannize by their major- 
ity rule. Authority is only recognized as it exists in inevitable 
natural law ; and absolute science is recognized as the only abso- 
lute authority. 

The definition of absolute science is this: “ The truly universal 
science which would reproduce ideally, to its fullest extent and in 
all its infinite detail, the universe; the system or codrdination of 
all the natural laws manifested by the incessant development of 
the world.” 

This is a Nihilist confession of faith. It is not difficult to see 
objections to it. The masses to whom science is offered must ac- 
cept it with the authority of the savants, which is to recognize in- 
dividual authority. It is to imply that what are called the positive 
sciences contain all phenomena, ignoring metaphysics. It is to 
substitute the All that is as the ultimate appeal, which, considering 
human limitations, is absurd. Man is not omniscient. The diffi- 
culty charged against Theism of an infinite and therefore unknow- 
able God, if a worthy objection, is merely added to; for it is 
surely easier to conceive of a personality than it is of “a codrdi- 
nation of all the natural laws.” The objection is similar to the 
objection which is patent to Mr. Spencer’s definition of Life: “The 
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continuous adjustment of internal relations te external relations,” 
which is merely to say: Life is what it is. Every one knows that it 
is a continuous adjustment ; that is self-evident. It is not a satis- 
factory definition. It explains nothing. So with this definition, 
by the apostle of Nihilism, of absolute authority. It implies obedi- 
ence to the Adi that is. If one could know the “ All that is,” he 
would not need any authority. In the highest sense he would be 
a law unto himself. So there cannot be such a thing as absolute 
science, as absolute authority with reference to any individual. 

Such is the outlook upon the world of Nihilism, giving evidence 
that its leaders are united by more than simply a revolutionary 
spirit of defiance to the Czar. Their ultimate aim is individual 
sovereignty at whatever cost. A spirit of unconquerable hate an- 
imates them. The maxim that the end justifies the means finds 
with them most startling example. There can be no question of 
the earnestness of these men. They count “swift-coming death 
a little thing.” Secretly plotting with self-denial and suffering 
which is marvelous, they form a network of spies from Siberia to 
the Euxine Sea. Krapotkine draws a sad picture of the woes of 
the Siberian exiles (Outcast Russia, in the “ Contemporary Re- 
view”), their terribly long marches, thousands of miles; their 
dreary imprisonment ; the bleeding feet; the falling by the way. 
There is a significant picture by Schreyer, a small canvas, repre- 
senting the entrance to a dark Siberian forest, just as the sun 
has set in the west. In the deep snow is a cavalcade composed of 
armed men on horseback and prisoners on foot. The faces of 
horses and men are turned to the blackness ahead. The wind 
blows the drifting blinding snow pitilessly about. The guards are 
muffled to the ears. A cold steel-gray sky fast darkening, An 
atmosphere of unutterable dreariness. The picture tells a story of 
Siberia, — exile, despair. 

The man who has breathed the air of free institutions looks 
upon the condition of this vast empire with feelings of the deep- 
est interest and dismay. The philosophy of Nihilism, reducing 
authority to the vanishing point, has direct tendency to the ut- 
most assertion and sharpening of the pride and passions of men. 
There is an old saying: “If you scratch a Russian you will find a 
Tartar.” In greater degree it is true of the Nihilist, who is a 
Russian of demonic intensity, Tartarean truly, — Tartar turned 
Tartarean. 

Greatly strong in the consciousness of its woes, Nihilism is 
ethically ever in danger of mistake. It is impossible for any 
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man having respect for law and authority to hold otherwise than 
as an unmixed evil the unfortunate policy of dagger and dynam- 
ite which the revolutionists have adopted. Danger to the Russian 
Empire is only to be averted by the Czar’s concessions. The de- 
mands of the liberal party are reasonable. Nihilism is the ad- 
vanced guard of Anarchie Socialism. The larger question of 
Socialism is at its back, with its world-wide questions demanding 
new solution. Away down deep in the heart of Socialism is the 
leaven of Christianity. A new field of Christian activity is open. 
The problem is how to bring the influences of Christianity to the 
moulding of our future institutions, into nearer relations to the 
wants and woes of men. 

“ The ideal of the kingdom of heaven given by Christ lives in 
the heart of Europe an indestructible thing.” It is, after all, the 
immortal hope in man’s betterment, from the first century down- 
ward, which nerves even this fierce movement, giving it steadiness 
and character. 

The Nihilist would have a universal brotherhood to introduce 
this fair condition of blessedness. He inaugurates a crusade of 
violence and animosity, yet he says with Reclus, “ After so much 
hatred, we long to love each other, and for this reason are we en- 


emies of private property and despisers of the law.” In the 
mean while, in his own dramatic phrase, “ The tragedy is being 
played in the Empire of the Night.” 


Edward Kirk Rawson. 


U. 8. Navy-Yarp, CHARLESTOWN. 





BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


I. 

Tue farther back we penetrate toward the beginnings of history 
the more strongly marked become the proofs that the narrators of 
events in those early times had little thought of representing events 
precisely as they occurred, Properly speaking there was no his- 
tory, but only prophecy. And the prophet, far from entertaining 
the thought of making for future generations a faithful record of 
what was passing or had already passed, was only intent upon in- 
fluencing as deeply as possible the people of his own time. 

Hence he seized events in their main outlines and used them 
with perfect freedom as plastic materials out of which to construct 


s - 
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a representation that should possess a certain artistic completeness, 
and thus prove specially impressive in the enforcement of some 
general doctrine which it seemed desirable the people should adopt. 
This was true in greater or less degree in all the countries of the 
ancient world: in China, in India, in Greece, in Judea. 

Nor is this an evidence of cunning and knavery on the part of 
the prophetic narrators. On the contrary, it but proves that man 
had not yet awakened to a true sense of historic values. Thus 
the earliest “history” took the form of the mythus in which the 
particular event is enlarged into a movement of universal signifi- 
cance ; while chronology drops out of sight altogether, — or rather 
it wholly fails to appear, — save in the form of sacred symbolic 
numbers. 

This is the simple explanation — now well-nigh commonplace — 
of the fact that the history of early civilizations can be only par- 
tially made out through the most laborious and careful investiga- 
tion of the fragmentary remains of the monuments and literatures 
which the peoples of the early world busied themselves in con- 
structing. 

Thus, by a new and wholly admirable development of analytical 
skill, entire cycles of richly unfolded literatures, which on first 
view are without date or any external mark of chronological order, 
have, by comparisons of turns of expression and of phases of be- 
lief and thought developed in them, been brought into something 
approaching historical arrangement, from which the historical de- 
velopment of the peoples themselves may now be at least approx- 
imately traced. 

This critical, comparative method, characteristic exclusively of 
the modern and Western mind, has been applied with special zeal 
and success within recent years in the investigation of Oriental 
literatures and religions. And, first of all, India has furnished by 
far the most extensive as well as the most inviting of the hitherto 
unexplored fields. 

At the same time the critical spirit has fearlessly claimed the 
right to apply precisely the same methods and the same tests that 
have here availed so much, to the literature and religion not only 
of the ancient Hebrews, but also of the Christians. Indeed these 
two faiths mutually imply and necessarily involve one another. 

It has thus happened that wholly unrestrained comparisons have 
been instituted between these religions, so revered in the West, 
and the leading faiths of the “heathen” East. Many, indeed, 
have been the parallels already drawn between Buddhism and 
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Christianity ; and not seldom the conclusion arrived at has been 
that the differences between these widely disseminated faiths are 
differences of form rather than of substance. 

Not unfrequently, indeed, those who have most urgently pressed 
the importance of applying the comparative method to the study 
of religions, and who have most confidently applied that method 
in such studies, prove to have quite forgotten a caution of Plato 
applicable to comparative studies generally. One ought, he said, 
to be extremely careful in dealing with similarities, for they are 
“most slippery things.” It is, in fact, altogether easy to find sim- 
ilarities between any two objects of attention above or below the 
sun, provided one does not specially concern himself regarding 
the depth or shallowness of import which the comparison un- 
folds. 

It is certainly true — or rather a truism — that the Buddhist faith 
failed to find permanent acceptance among the people of the same 
race as its founder, but spread irresistibly among an alien race, 
precisely as was the case with Christianity. And yet not “ pre- 
cisely” either; since Buddhism became, and for centuries re- 
mained, the dominant faith in a large portion of India, while 
Christianity was from the first rejected by the Jews, not to men- 
tion the extreme differences of national conditions at the time of 
the origination of the two faiths respectively. Of course, also, 
a similarity so striking ought not to be disturbed by the further 
mention of the otherwise fairly noteworthy differences manifest 
between the Chinese, Tatars, Siamese, etc., among whom Bud- 
dhism has been more or less enthusiastically received, and the 
peoples of Europe and America, by whom Christianity has been 
accepted. 

It is not, however, the purpose of the present: paper to pursue 
this line of comparison, whatever possibilities of entertainment or 
even amusement it might be found to possess. We shall rather 
attempt to trace the chief conditions of the historical development 
of the two faiths respectively, and at the same time to present the 
fundamental conceptions by which each is characterized. 

It must also be explicitly recognized at the outset that every 
genuine investigation is an appeal to Reason. Nothing can be 
admitted, therefore, that is not clear to the Reason, — that does 
not, in fact, compel the assent of Reason. On the other hand, ap- 
peal to “ miracle” —to something not comprehended — in proof 
of the divine origin of a faith, and you at once set aside Reason, 


which alone is capable of recognizing and verifying the divine ele- 
VOL. II. —NO. 9. 18 
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ments which a faith may possess. All faiths are, in their origin, 
based on “ miracles.” Reason alone can discriminate between a 
true and a false miracle, between a divine and an undivine rev- 
elation. 

If Christianity, then, is superior to Buddhism, it must give to 
the Reason convincing proof of its superiority. Reason seeks, 
and from its very nature must ever seek the highest; that is, the 
concrete Totality of Truth. With nothing less than this can it 
ever be satisfied; and to this it can only attain through an inde- 
dependent tracing out of the necessary and therefore logical 
(rational) order of relations in the world as a whole. 

The final faith of the world, then, can be no other than that 
which presents to the Reason the clew at once to the fundamental 
principle of the world on the one hand and to the essential nature 
and final destiny of man on the other. 

Does Buddhism present this clew? Does Christianity present 
it? Which of these religions has advanced farthest toward the 
utterance of the final — which is also necessarily the primal — 
truth? This is the central question, to the investigation of which 
we have now to proceed. 


IL. 


What were the chief conditions of the historical development 
of Buddhism? To this it is to be answered that Buddhism, taking 
its rise among the Hindus, was necessarily conditioned by the pe- 
culiar characteristics of that people. And what those character- 
istics were, thanks to the persistent energy and keen, critical in- 
sight of modern scholars, can now be briefly and confidently stated. 

The Hindus are now well known to have been characterized 
from the earliest times by an activity and brilliancy of imagina- 
tion even beyond that of any other primitive people. At the 
same time, that imaginative power, under the influence of the 
overwhelming nature-forces in the midst of which the develop- 
ment of the people took place, gradually unfolded into an un- 
controlled fancy which never ceased to revel in the creation of 
grotesque, monstrous imagery. Reflection, careful testing, search- 
ing criticism, found no place; and the Hindu mind was at length 
overwhelmed with uncontrollable terror in presence of monstrous 
beings which it had itself unconsciously called into phantasmal 
existence. 

Thus grew up among the Hindus that fantastic theory of the 
world and of life at which the Western mind can never cease to 
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wonder. At the same time the development of this theory is 
essentially connected with the attainment to supremacy on the 
part of the Brahman caste. The members of this caste alone, 
so they came at length to claim, were in possession of the key to 
the happiness of mankind, whether in this life or in the life to 
come. And this claim was for a long period almost universally 
admitted. Thus the Brahmans were enabled to develop a more 
and more elaborate ceremonial, and to enforce it with ever-in- 
creasing complexity of requirements upon the hopelessly enthralled 
people. 

The climax was fairly reached when, with a greatly overcrowded 
population, the caste system came to be firmly fixed and unre- 
sistingly accepted by the great mass of the population as the 
true system of relations between man and man. With the end- 
less ceremonial and crushing terrorism of the Brahmanic faith, 
reinforced by the narrow, impassable limitations of the caste 
system, it could not be otherwise than that for a vast majority of 
the people life should be full of wretchedness and despair. And 
how much more as the conviction became everywhere settled that 
life ended only to begin anew, and perhaps in still more wretched 
guise! Even the good man, who through long penance and mul- 
tiplied lives of devotion came at length to be admitted to the 
company of the gods, could not prevent his hard-won virtues from 
there crumbling away until, himself grown earthy and heavy again, 
he must needs descend once more to the lower sphere, albeit his 
return took place in the form of a falling star! } 

From very early times, indeed, the conception of transmigration 
became the fundamental tenet of the Hindu creed. And thus the 
all-absorbing question came to be: How can this seemingly cease- 
less round of birth and painful life and mocking death be brought 
to an end? By penance and by scrupulously minute observance 
of the Vedic ceremonial, answered the Brahman. And millions 
of Hindus helplessly, if not also hopelessly, followed the injunc- 
tion. 

The steps of spiritual development on the part of this people 
are, then: first, a specially lively imagination which, through its 
abnormal development, led at length to belief in a wholly artificial 
relation between man and the Divine Principle; secondly, a grow- 
ing dread of that Principle, a dread having its ground in endless 
mystification concerning the Principle; and, thirdly, a consequent 


1 This quaint conception also makes its appearance at the close of Plato’s 
Republic. 
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increasingly-abject submission to the dictates of a class, the mem- 
bers of which claimed to have exclusive knowledge upon these 
high themes along with power to determine the fate of the indi- 
vidual for good or ill. 

Manifestly the tendency was ever toward a less and less suf- 
ferable condition ; and it is not to be wondered at that so far as 
the Hindu mind developed anything that can be dignified with the 
name philosophy, that philosophy should be distinctly tinged with 
this depressing character of the whole intellectual development of 
India. Hindu faith being pessimistic, Hindu philosophy is pessi- 
mistic as a matter of course. For the philosophy of a people is 
but the expression, in terms appealing to the reflective conscious- 
ness or reason, of what is already present, under forms appealing 
to the imagination, in its faith. But imagination, as we have al- 
ready seen, is the predominant characteristic of Hindu thought. 
Hence the so-called Hindu philosophy never rises above imagina- 
tion. Its best thoughts are still involved in imagery. 

Nature, says their chief system, is fundamentally active. It 
therefore involves and is involved in change, and change is ‘in- 
separable from pain. The soul, on the contrary, is changeless, al- 
together passive, and is connected with nature only by illusion. 
It is only through this illusion that the soul comes to be regarded 
as acting. Even “intellect” is a phase, not of the soul, but 
rather of nature or matter. 

Now because the soul is thought to be inactive, and therefore 
not involved in change which must ever infallibly bring pain, pre- 
cisely for this reason is the soul assumed to be superior to nature. 
And still further: even this seeming connection of the soul with 
matter must be broken off in order to put an end to its seeming 
activity, and thus to bring abou: its deliverance from illusion and 
the fateful round of transmigration involved in this illusory ex- 
istence. 

But only by knowledge can illusion be done away with; and, as 
we would expect, it is “ by the study of principles” as unfolded in 
the Sankhya system, and thus alone, that true knowledge — and 
with it true deliverance — is said to be attainable. 

Once in possession of this highest knowledge, however, says the 
author of the system, the truth for the individual is expressed in 
the formula: “ Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist ;” 
or, as it has been otherwise rendered, “I am not, nothing is mine, 
and there is no ego” or thinking principle! 

Manifestly, then, the author of the system, so soon as he at- 
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tempted to think of the soul as apart from matter, was able to 
think of it only in this purely negative fashion, that is, to imagine 
it as existing apart from all imaginable qualities or characteristics! 
It is nothing else than a blank denial of consciousness or person- 
ality side by side with the affirmation of the continued existence 
of the soul. The only escape from pain is through the loss of 
consciousness, and pain is regarded as unmixed evil. Hence the 
primal and only real problem of Hindu philosophy is: “ How to 
obtain release from the three-fold kinds of pain?” 

Thus the only good toward which this strange system points is 
the empty abstraction of unconscious existence, —an impersonal 
personality. 

Now the Sankhya philosophy is a remarkable formulation of the 
implicit belief in and deep yearning for deliverance from the in- 
terminable round of the transmigration of the soul. And it is of 
special interest in the present connection, not merely from this fact, 
but also, and mainly, because, according to competent scholars, its 
development took place in the period just preceding that of the 
rise of Buddhism in India. Or it might be inferred from internal 
evidence, which is well-nigh the only evidence we possess, that the 
Sankhya philosophy and Buddhism both developed during the 
same period as outgrowths of the same tendencies, and were but 
different efforts put forth side by side from different standpoints 
with a view to meeting the most pressing spiritual needs of the 
time. 

Certain it is, at least, that at the foundation of both lies the 
same fundamental conception of the soul entangled in the meshes 
of interminable transmigration ; of life, with its constant recur- 
rences of birth and death, as hopelessly full of misery ; while the 
one only way of escape from pain is assumed to be necessarily that 
of the complete suppression of consciousness. The philosophical 
system emphasized contemplation and knowledge as the way of 
final release. It therefore appealed to the few. Buddhism em- 
phasized action, and especially action in behalf of others, as the 
means of attaining to Nirvfna or eternal freedom from action. 
This appealed powerfully to human sympathy and identified in 
this strange way the interest of the individual in his fellow-men 
with his deepest interest in himself. Buddhism therefore appealed 
to the many. 

Each was, then, in its own way, an utterance of the despair of 
.the Hindu mind. At the same time each, it cannot fail to be 
noticed, involved the most glaring contradiction. The one declares 
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that the only way of release from pain is knowledge; and yet the 
release itself consists in the complete extinction of consciousness. 
The other no less unequivocally regards pain as inseparable from 
action, and complete cessation from action as the final goal; and 
yet this very goal can only be attained through action. 

Both, indeed, completely separate the theoretical from the prac- 
tical; and thus, in either case, the destiny of man proves to be 
nothing but the gradual canceling of all positive characteristics in 
his nature until he vanishes at length into something wholly un- 
recognizable, even wholly without the power of se/f-recognition, — 
into a purely abstract existence which it seems well-nigh impos- 
sible to distinguish from non-existence. 

Such, then, thus briefly indicated, is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of Buddhism. It is but one of many expressions of the 
spirit of a peculiar people under peculiar conditions of develop- 
ment. 

III. 

If now we turn to a consideration of the chief conditions deter- 
mining the historical development of Christianity, we find our- 
selves in the midst of wholly different scenes, and confronted by 
a people of radically different convictions. We have seen that 
with the Hindus there was an abnormal development of imagina- 
tion intensified by the luxuriant extravagance of surrounding na- 
ture. When we turn to the Semitic race, we find among its more 
advanced divisions a special development of shrewd, practical 
judgment intensified by the barren simplicity of the outer world 
in the midst of which they found themselves at home. In the 
former case there was overwhelming tendency, both from internal 
nature and from external surroundings, toward endless mystifica- 
tion. In the latter case there was a powerful and likewise double 
tendency toward utmost clearness and simplicity. 

Thus with the Semitic race in general, and with the People of 
Israel in particular, there came to be developed at an early period 
a deep sense of the supernatural character and essential unity of 
the Highest Power, as also of the complete subordination of na- 
ture to that Power. 

Nay, rather, in presence of that Power, Nature was looked 
upon as mere means and instrument which of itself is mere noth- 
ingness. So intense, indeed, did this feeling of the Oneness and 
completeness and matchless might of the Supreme Power become, 
that men found full satisfaction in dwelling upon its glories, and 
sought for themselves only a long, prosperous life in the land 
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which their God had given them. Far from exhausting their 
imaginations in attempts to picture the conditions of a personal 
immortality for which, until late in their history as a people, they 
seem to have felt no need, their energies of mind and body were 
devoted to the enriching of the Present and to the enlargement of 
the visible Kingdom of God on the earth. 

True, there always existed a strong reactionary party who con- 
stantly, and at times more or less successfully, sought to restore 
the worship of the many gods of the old nature-religion. Prog- 
ress, there as elsewhere indeed, could only be made through cease- 
less struggle. And there, more than elsewhere (doubtless in part 
just because of this reactionary tendency), the steps of progress 
took the paradoxical form of reversion and restoration. The high- 
est conception the zealous prophet could form of his God and of 
the divine requirements, that conception he boldly and sincerely 
announced as a long-neglected and forgotten command of Moses. 

From this standpoint, indeed, what could be more natural or 
rational? Was not Moses the ideal law-giver? And had he not 
provided his people with a perfect system of divinely appointed 
regulations for their guidance? Assuredly, if the code of laws 
known in the prophet’s time fell short in anything, it could only 
be because the people in their waywardness had first neglected and 
then forgotten, until there remained but fragments of, the perfect 
law. It must, then, be the duty of the clear-eyed prophet to make 
good what he saw to be wanting, and at the same time to warn the 
people that as past humiliations had been caused by neglect of 
these requirements, so future misfortunes could only be averted by 
their fulfillment. 

Thus the innovator assumed with perfect good faith the charac- 
ter of a restorer, and wrought his revolutions with the sincerest 
conviction that he was but bringing back the purity and perfec- 
tion which his uncritical faith led him to attribute to the patri- 
archal age. 

Nor is this a mere arbitrary conjecture, it having been elabo- 
rately proven in such learned works as those of Ewald and 
Kuenen, that the actual historical mode of development of the 
“ Mosaic Law,” as now understood and received, was substantially 
that just indicated. 

But note, further, that the God of Israel came to be regarded 
from the time of the deliverance from Egypt especially in the 
light of a Redeemer. He would save his people, on the one hand 
from outward submission to the yoke of foreign kings, and on the 
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other hand, from inward submission to the influence of foreign 
gods. This, indeed, is but a special phase of the general concep- 
tion that man as a changeful, sinful being is perpetually in need 
of redemption, perpetually in need of being brought back to and 
reconciled with a changeless God. 

The purpose of the party of progress received clear definition 
through the work of Moses; and from his time onward the strug- 
gle to elevate to a higher standard the conceptions which the 
people entertained of their God was carried forward with ever- 
increasing zeal and consistency. 

Not, however, until near the close of their career as a people 
had they come to conceive of their Divinity as a truly universal 
and spiritual Divinity. Rather had they thought of Him as ex- 
clusively their God, whose power was exerted solely in their be- 
half. Nor did they ever completely escape this narrowness of 
view. In truth, their national enthusiasm became the more in- 
tense, the farther removed the realization of their national ideal 
appeared to be. 

It was precisely their incapacity to completely universalize their 
national ideal, at the same time that they were approximately uni- 
versalizing their conception of their national God, which consti- 
tuted the tragical element in the history of the People of Israel. 
The final result, indeed, could not be doubtful. The conception 
of a universal theocracy with its capital at Jerusalem, and with 
the Jews for its ruling class, must of necessity bring this proud 
people into irreconcilable hostility with the whole world. And 
precisely in the degree in which they were baffled in their pur- 
poses must the excitement intensify among them. 

At the same time, this extreme anxiety concerning their polit- 
ical future could not but react powerfully upon their conceptions 
in the realm of religion. And so much the more as the state was 
looked upon as one phase merely of their religion. Thus the rela- 
tion of man to the Divine came in this peculiar way to be the one 
all-absorbing theme in that period of eager hope and intense men- 
tal strain which followed the Roman occupancy of their country. 
A political savior was looked for with utmost longing; and yet 
the need of a spiritual savior was felt no less deeply, at least on 
the part of the more thoughtful. The general view was, however, 
that both these needs must be met in the same person, who would 
in a special manner embody the Divine Principle, and with whose 
appearance the Theocracy, the genuine visible Kingdom of God on 
the earth, would assume its completed form. 
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It was in the midst of this excitement and expectancy that Jesus 
of Nazareth made his appearance. No man ever broke more com- 
pletely with the traditions of his own race and the convictions of 
his own time. And yet, like other and earlier prophets of the 
Hebrews, he was profoundly convinced that his mission was one of 
restoration rather than of innovation. He came, as he himself 
said, to fulfill, not to destroy. 

At the same time, his clear vision quickly penetrated through 
all forms and traditions, and recognized that the central demand 
of the time — nay, of all time — was the establishment, not of a 
visible Kingdom of God on the earth, but rather of a kingdom 
which should distinctly and finally reject all pretense of external 
rule, and demand, instead, only the homage of the soul. It was to 
be emphatically the Kingdom of Truth, the Empire of the Spirit. 
It was still to be a theocracy indeed, since God was to be the sole 
ruler. Yet at the same time God was expressly declared to be a 
Spirit to whom homage must be rendered in spirit and in truth, 
rather than in forms and ceremonies. The external and vanishing 
is set aside; the internal, the spiritual and abiding, that alone is 
held fast to and prized as possessing any genuine worth. 

Here, then, is the very focus of Christianity. The local strug- 
gle of a particular and peculiar people is universalized and trans- 
figured into the eternally repeated struggle of the individual spirit 
to establish within itself the Kingdom of God. For ideally this 
kingdom is already within every spiritual being, and only requires 
to be developed into consistent realization. What else, indeed, 
but the successive steps in this endless process of realizing the 
Kingdom of God within one can constitute the true significance 
of the life and immortality which the teachings of Christ have 
brought to light ? 

Precisely here, indeed, lies the infinitely profound significance 
of Christ’s Messianic mission, to which the Messianic idea underly- 
ing the whole history of the People of Israel naturally leads up. 
Every step in the genuine progress of man, every stage of his true 
spiritual development, is but so much accomplished toward the ful- 
fillment of his divine Ideal. And when man’s caprice, unfolding 
as it does in crime and sin, is understood in its proper significance 
as a wandering away from God, who is the eternally realized di- 
vine Ideal of man, then is it seen that the whole of human prog- 
ress is but the total, ceaseless Messianic Movement that brings 
man back to God. Here, then, it becomes manifest that every 
advance, properly so called, is no less truly a restoration. Such 
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is the ultimate conception of the restoration and fulfillment of the 
law — the divine Law of the Spirit, which constitutes the funda- 
mental nature of the soul of man. 


co 


Something fundamentally akin to this, indeed, had already been 
wrought out in another way by Greek philosophy. Aristotle in 
particular, through a thorough investigation of the doctrine of 
Causes and of the relation between Substance and its attributes, 
arrived at the clear conviction that the world or universe in all its 
phases necessarily presupposes an absolute, divine Spirit as origin 
and support. And he declared that whoever was the first to ex- 
plicitly claim that Mind governs the world, “seemed like a sober 
thinker in comparison with the talkers-at-random of the earlier 
period.” 

At the same time, the conviction of Aristotle was arrived at by 
a complex, difficult method and set forth in abstract, unfamiliar 
terms. As unfolded by him, therefore, his conception of the fun- 
damental truth of the world could be intelligible only to the few 
who would take the trouble to familiarize themselves with the 
special method and the special terminology. . 

On the other hand, the Man of Galilee proclaimed the same 
fundamental truth with a directness and simplicity that appeal 
directly to all seriously minded people regardless of technical ac- 
quirements. And still further, it is to be noted that his infinitely 
clear recognition of the spiritual nature of man, and hence of the 
essential oneness of the human and the Divine Nature, involving 
the immortality of man, awakened within him the deepest yearn- 
ing toward the oppressed and despairful multitudes. Hence it 
was with special zeal that he proclaimed his glad tidings to the 
poor. These, too, must be taught to value rightly their own des- 
tiny as immortal beings. 

It is said, however, that the Buddha also manifested vast sym- 
pathy for the poor, and addressed his words of comfort specially 
to them. This, indeed, seems beyond question. And here we have 
a similarity of real interest and significance. 

The difference, however, is not less significant. The Buddha 
shared in the superstition of his race. He believed, with them, 
in a fearful immortality of transmigration and measureless pain. 
His proclamation was that of a way of escape from this. And 
the escape was to consist in the final swoon of Nirvana from which 
the soul was never more to wake. This is assuredly the religion 
of Pessimism. 
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The Christ, on the contrary, proclaims the Beatitudes. This 
brief life, charged as it so often is with pain, is not the All. He 
who will deny himself of everything that is inconsistent with jus- 
tice and mercy, and who will conform in his life to the law of the 
Spirit, is assured of an immortality of ever-intensifying conscious- 
ness involving not merely rest and freedom from pain, but also 
infinite — that is, free or self-consistent — activity, bringing the 
deepest, richest, most positive enjoyment. Assuredly this is the 
religion of Optimism. 

Aristotle, in his philosophy, had transcended the religion of the 
Greeks, as Christ, in ‘his prophetic, divinely human way, tran- 
scended the limits of all special, local forms of faith. Aristotle 
looked steadfastly beyond the fading forms of the Greek gods, and 
saw the necessary unity of the Divine Principle in one absolute, 
eternal Spirit. Christ looked within the human soul and saw there 
the image, the spiritual likeness, the ideal nature of the divine. 
And his mission came to be summed up, as we have already inti- 
mated, in the struggle to awaken men to a clear consciousness of 
this divine ideal common to all, and also to arouse them to a de- 
termined effort toward its realization within themselves through 
the perfecting of their own lives. 


And yet, with the intense political excitement among his own 
people, together with the complete preoccupancy of their minds 
with the ideal of a political messiah, it was but inevitable that 
they should give little heed to his words. 


¥. 


Nor is it without deep significance that this religion found per- 
manent acceptance first with the Greeks, among whom the fore- 
most minds had already reflectively discovered the inner law of the 
spirit ; and secondly with the Romans, who had for five centuries 
been unconsciously developing the external forms of that law. 

It is true that with the Romans this process was a severe and 
even relentless one, as is illustrated by the story of Livy that after 
the expulsion of the kings the young nobles complained bitterly of 
the pitiless laws which could not be appealed to for sympathy or 
indulgence, and dealt with high and low alike. The growth of 
Roman law and the spread of Roman rule was, indeed, a leveling 
process. But it taught men, in however abstract and one-sided a 
fashion, the significant lesson that the same principles apply uni- 
versally to all men in their relations one with another. 

Here, then, Christianity found its way prepared and its work 
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already begun, though only from the outside. The old Roman in- 
stitutions were, indeed, essentially pagan ; and Christianity could 
not fail of fierce opposition from the ruling class. For its success 
involved, and was felt at the time to involve, in important respects, 
a political as well as a religious revolution. Spite of all opposi- 
tion, indeed, the revolution came. Old institutions were swept 
away, and new ones embodying the now victorious faith took 
shape. 

After all, then, the purely spiritual theocracy which Christ pro- 
claimed could not remain altogether indifferent to the visible and 
temporal kingdoms of the'world. For the visible and temporal 
proves to be but the series of forms which the invisible and eter- 
nal assumes in its ceaseless round of activity. In proportion as 
man advances in the adequacy of his conceptions of the Divine 
and of his own relations to the Divine, in like degree must he find 
it necessary to reconstruct external forms and institutions, lest they 
shall come at length to contradict instead of giving proper utter- 
ance to his increasingly adequate conceptions. 

It is a deeply significant fact, however, that the Roman Law, 
which had so long been maturing, remained. Though developed 
under pagan rule, it was found to be Christian law; for it em- 
bodied the universal principles of the human spirit, and was thus 
the expression of Justice between man and man, regardless of time, 
place, or race. 

Thus, after the establishment of the Christian Roman Empire 
upon a firm basis there occurs a period of special activity in the 
study, interpretation, and development of Roman law; and a 
Christian emperor leads the way in securing a classification and 
reduction to manageable form of this sublime monument of the 
genius of the Roman people. 

So, again, this Christianized Roman Empire, which finds the 
laws thus developed specially adapted to its wants and altogether 
adequate to its purposes, even serves in important respects as the 
model for the organization, on the side of external authority, of 
that mighty spiritual empire which also came to have its centre in 
Rome ; but which, on the side of internal spiritual growth, must 
ever find its centre and circumference in the seul of the devout 
seeker after Truth, be he ever so humble. 


Wm. M. Bryant. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


[To be continued.] 
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MODERN GLIMPSES OF ASSYRIAN ART. 


In April, 1843, M. Emil Botta, Consul at Mosfil, wrote to M. 
Jules Mohl, of Paris, a letter announcing his discoveries at Khor- 
sabad. The mailed warrior there described was the pioneer of 
Assyrian art. Since then, Layard, Place, Rassam, and De Sarzec 
have brought to light a vast army of his compeers. Niebuhr had 
prophesied, “ Nineveh is destined to be a Pompeii for Western 
Asia.” Within forty years the prophecy has become history. 

Assyrian art is then, to our eyes, comparatively new. Is it also 
poor? So analysis, succeeding amazement, has sometimes held. 
Beside the art of Greece the art of Chaldza seems childish and 
constrained. This standard is unfair. To demand Athenian no- 
bility of conception, purity of form, and beauty of execution of 
a Babylonian artist were to blame the rough stem because it is 
not the choice fruit. “ But Assyrian art falls below Egyptian!” 
In certain aspects, undoubtedly. M. Perrot, in his learned and 
lucid history of art in Chaldeza and Assyria, brings this out very 
clearly. Brick cannot equal stone in durability. The portraiture 
of the tombs is not touched by the repetitions of the reliefs. 
Woman’s grace and light, so bewitching at Thebes, are wanting at 
Nineveh. The laborer who works and plays in homely simplicity 
on the monuments of the Nile never appears on those of the Tigris. 
Let us concede, also, that the art of Egypt surpasses the art of 
Chaldza in repose and harmony. The art of Chaldza, none the 
less, remains unequaled in life, in movement, in strength, in orig- 
inality. In national and religious impressiveness and expressive- 
ness, it is anything but poor. 

The wealth of Assyrian art meets us, indeed, on its very 
threshold — in its writing. This was imitative. Images preceded 
wedges. Representing an object was its picture. A tablet of 
early hieroglyphic forms from the southeast palace at Nimrfid 
affords ample evidence of this fact. Here and elsewhere the 
characters for fish, mouth, servant, ox, foot, fire, comb, mother, 
bronze, stone, have been traced to rude but unmistakable drawings 
of each. In principle the picture writing of Mexican and Assyrian 
was one. Conceive now clay to become the material. It was more 
plastic than papyrus, less stubborn than bark. Once burned, it 
was more durable a recorder and messenger than either. The tri- 
angular stylet was the pen. The scribe wrote by pressure. With 
every impact behold the imprint of the wedge. On the walls of 
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Persepolis this was long thought an exquisite ornamentation of 
sculpture. Round the chest of Assur-nazir-pal the cuneiform in- 
scription was designed to harmonize with the relief. Look, too, 
at the symbols of Sirtella. Their cutting is wonderful in its dis- 
tinctness. Every letter is traced with the reverence of a wor- 
shiper. Out of the hard diorite the writing grows like a flower. 
Only the elect few can read it; it wears the beauty, the precious- 
ness, the mystery of genius; by its representation of nature and 
man, its annihilation of space and time, it wins an admiration all 
its own. The arrow-heads of the cylinders have traveled far from 
the fountain-head of the hieroglyphs. All the same do they, even 
in lithograph, assert their kinship to drawing, and charm the 
modern artist by symmetrical form and composition. They teem 
with word-paintings of temple and palace. 

From the writing we pass naturally to the monuments. These 
we shall survey to advantage by beginning with the archaic art 
of the south. 

The portion of Mesopotamia bathed by the Persian Gulf was 
the earliest seat of empire. Why are no tombs found in Assyria 
proper? Because Chaldza was the national necropolis. Thither 
as to a sacred cemetery of the fathers were borne the bones of the 
children. The monument was unlike that of the Egyptian mummy. 
The motive was the same. Both aimed to preserve the body from 
dissolution and supply its wants with earthly provisions. The 
Chaldean tomb was made secure against dust and water. Ban- 
dages with bitumen were wrapped around the corpse. Beside the 
open hand of the dead man lay a cup from which he might take 
liquor from the great clay jar, or dates from the shallow plate. The 
configuration of the soil prevented the magnificent funerary ar- 
chitecture of Thebes. Instead, we find in Chaldza small brick 
vaults under huge terra-cotta lids, or cylindrical coffins, in which 
two jars face one another, and are sealed at the joint with bitu- 
men. They are insignificant separately. In combination these 
receptacles for the dead form enormous and elevated mounds, not 
unworthy the name of Chaldean pyramids. These tombs are 
the first expression of the archaic art of the south. 

Coupled with these are objects less grim and more graceful. 
Some are jewels. A stone and shell necklace from Mugheir is a 
simple ornament. An oval bracelet of bronze and golden ear- 
drops from Warka are more sumptuous ones. They were on 
women. ‘Every Babylonian had a seal,” says Herodotus. It 
might be worn for adornment, business, or protection. With his 
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eagle-headed walking-stick it was deposited at death in his tomb. 
M. de Sarzec came upon one at Tel-Lo, made of green serpentine, 
in which two streams of water flowed from the shoulders of a seated 
deity. Did this point to the worship of the Tigris and Euphrates? 
Of all the treasures gathered by the French consul in his fortunate 
researches from 1876 to 1881, the oldest seems to have been a 
stele of white stone. The bas-reliefs are of painful interest. 
Nothing can be more unskillful than the drawing. The eyes are 
almost triangular. The head of one corpse touches the feet of 
another. On the left are figures mounting and carrying baskets, 
to raise higher the funeral mound of friends. On the other side 
birds of prey are tearing their foes limb from limb. Here is a 
mirror of patriotism and of savagery. The eight statues with the 
inscriptions of Gudea, now in the Louvre, advance beyond this. 
Hand is clasped in hand as of a servant before a master. Relig- 
ious veneration breathes. Breadth of handling and fidelity of 
treatment unite in figure and feet. There is a simplicity of dra- 
pery and a feeling for truth which have the instinct of the sculp- 
turesque. In the open eye and arched nose we almost see the 
dawn of Greek art. 

A more familiar illustration of ancient Chaldean art is the 
temple of the Moon-God at Mugheir. If animism was strong, 
astralism was stronger. The rectangle supporting a narrower 
rectangle brought the worshiper nearer the “ Father God enlight- 
ening earth.” To-day we may read on the bricks of the lower 
terrace, “ Lig-Bagas King of Ur has built the temple of the 
God Sin.” But nothing can be barer than its shallow buttresses 
and narrow windows. From this petrified hulk we must look back 
thirty-five centuries. Let the eye rest on the vast double platform 
with its broad ramp, the great stairway of entrance, the paneled 
walls of the first story with their play of light and shadow, the 
plinth faced with glazed faience, the crenelated second stage glow- 
ing with color, the still loftier shrine enameled with blue and ablaze 
with metal. Not to the nightly prognosticator only was this a 
majestic cathedral, which should tower above the buildings of a 
sacred city, to be beheld by an Abraham or restored by a Nabonidus. 

We can hardly leave this branch of our theme without allusion 
to the tablet of the Sun God at Sippara. This keeps Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam well abreast of even M. de Sarzec in modern Chaldzan 
discovery. Found in a coffer under an asphalt pavement, sixteen 
miles southwest of Bagdad, the monument was in perfect condition. 
The material is a grayish stone of fine grain. On the right sits 
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the solar deity holding his long beard in his left hand. His throne 
is supported by monsters, half man, half bull. Before him is a 
column of wood sheathed in plates of gilded bronze. An altar is 
in the centre. On it is a large image of the sun held by two dig- 
nified personages. Three small figures approach the altar. The 
uplifted hands remind us of the Levitical ritual, though it is a Bab- 
ylonian prince, Nabou-Abla-Iddin, led here to worship. The 
name fixes the date at about 900 B. c. It would be hard to con- 
ceive anything quainter, more cumbrous, more sincere, more de- 
vout, than just this leaf from the liturgy of the Biblical Sephar- 
vaim. 

From the archaic art of the South pass now to the classic art 
of the North. The race is the same; the product is another. Re- 
lief is the supreme form and fact of the national genius. The 
Assyrian alabaster is everywhere. Mating it is the facile and 
incisive Assyrian chisel. Nothing surpasses the nobility of the 
bas-reliefs of Nimrfid, 909-745 B. c. 

Here is power of selection. With it are vigor of delineation 
and dignity of attitude. Truly regal are the form and features of 
the monarch, leaning on his bow and holding a cup of libation. 
A disproportionate flatness marks the sole surviving statue of As- 
sur-nazir-pal. On the walls, however, he blends minute detail and 
barbaric grandeur. His embroideries are the models of the earli- 
est painted Greek vases. In mighty monotony priest and vizier 
succeed one another. There musician harping, soldier swimming, 
dragoon galloping, captive wailing reproduce the ponderous mus- 
cles or dignify the realistic triumph of the tyrant. The “stone 
tapestry” is an annalist. Every panel of the Black Obelisk (858 
B. C.) reflects the monarch whose- feet Jehu kisses. With docu- 
mentary vividness we see his tribute marshaling, with bowls of 
gold and elephant tusks. Here the cuneiform chronicles Shal- 
manezer’s thirty campaigns. There the Balawat Gates recapitu- 
late with their marvels of bronze incrustation the same animated 
and truculent story. The strength and simplicity of the repoussé 
work are at their climax. One may smile at the perspective or 
the modeling. Before the action and the sentiment the critic can 
only bow. The Greek frieze in germ is grandly suggested. 

Powerful as is the art of Nimrfid, we must leave it now for the 
art of the Sargonids. Inrichness this (722-647 B. c.) is the bloom- 
ing age of Assyrian beauty. When the imperial colossus has be- 
stridden Syria, Phenicia, Cyprus, Lydia, and Egypt, all loveli- 
ness may well have lain at its feet. 
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A small vase with Sargon’s name is an exquisite minor memo- 
rial of his reign. It is a dated glass vessel. With its prismatic 
tints it greets us, the oldest known specimen of transparent glass 
in the world. 

Another artistic object of Sargon’s day is his throne. Made 
apparently of sandal-wood or ebony, it was inwrought with bronze, 
ivory, and gold. The back was borne up by a human figure of ex- 
traordinary dimensions. Over it was flung an embroidered cloth 
fringed at the end with that softness of weaving and harmony of 
color peculiar to the East. The legs were pine-cones. The sides 
were separated into two compartments, the upper containing three 
small and finished royal figures, the lower the royal war-steed 
caparisoned as if for battle. 

We might have expected color in Oriental reliefs. Those of As- 
syria differed from those of Egypt in that the color was not uni- 
form, hiding completely the grain of the stone. Says Place, “ We 
never found an ornament, a weapon, a shoe, or a sandal partially 
colored ; they were either colored all over or left bare, while ob- 
jects in close proximity were without any hue but their own. 
Sometimes eyes and eyebrows were painted, while hair and beard 
were left untouched; sometimes the tiara with which a figure was 
crowned, or the fan it carried in its hand, was painted, while the 
hand itself and the hair that curled about the head showed not the 
slightest trace of such an operation; elsewhere color was only to 
be found on a baldric, on sandals, or on the fringes of a robe.” 
The reliefs were touched, not smeared. Black, white, red, and 
blue were the main tints employed. 

Curious ivories were found by Layard in the northwest palace 
of Nimriid, near slabs engraved with Sargon’s name. The subjects 
were a sphinx, and a king with a lotus. Some were inlaid with 
colored pastes and gilded. Were they Egyptian? So the car- 
touche and solar disk would indicate. But the drapery with its 
distinctively Mesopotamian stripes and fringes pointed to a native 
origin. Probably the importation, via Phoenicia, from the Nile, of 
African ivory (not in its raw state, but in plaques ready for mount- 
ing) is the explanation of the incongruity. Elephants’ tusks were 
certainly brought as tribute, and worked in Nineveh. Layard 
himself found them in the royal houses. Imported ivories must 
have been the exception, not the rule. 

Iron was manufactured and used earlier and more largely on the 
Tigris than on the Nile. At Khorsabad, M. Place took three days 
to dig out the “ wall of hooks and grappling irons, of picks, mat- 
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tocks, hammers, plowshares,” there encountered. The iron was 
of the choicest. The smith made some of it into sickles and tires. 
Excepting the famous Persian iron, he had never handled any bet- 
ter than this. ‘“ When the hammer fell on it it rang like a bell.” 
The reason of the Assyrian preéminence in iron was doubtless the 
nearness of the sources of supply. If we name it here, it is be- 
cause it was long worn as an Assyrian ornament and no less used 
as an Assyrian utensil. 

These, however, were subalterns of Sargon’s art. Their chief was 
Sargon’s palace. It was situated twelve miles northeast of Nin- 
eveh, and was to it what Versailles was to Paris. After two thou- 
sand years burial, the idle scratch of a knife struck on a chis- 
eled stone. Botta discovered fourteen apartments; Place cleared 
one hundred and eighty-six of a magnificent royal villa. Its 
foundation was a mound where captives had heaped up over a 
million cubic metres of clay. The pavement was on a level with 
the city wall, and was mounted by an inclined plane. Like a-bas- 
tion, the palace projected over the plain, commanding river and 
mountain. The water-carrier with his donkey and jars would 
jingle up the ramp on the southeast. Thero he would pass jo- 
cosely or timidly under the great central portal flanked by human- 
headed bulls nineteen feet in height. On each side were two other 
bulls fifteen feet high, with a giant strangling a lion between them. 
The symbols of royalty and deity recede. A vast court opens. 
Carpets and columns fit it for a pageant. Adjoining it northward 
is the seraglio with its sculptured apartments of state, its frescoed 
chambers of royalty. To the southeast lies the khan with its 
kitchens of clay pottery, its stables with bronze rings, its coach- 
house and store-house, its offices of slave and attendant. On the 
southwest is the harem. The inscription on the threshold. prays 
for the blessing of fertility on the royal alliance. The wainscot- 
ing, in yellow on a blue ground, represents the king surrounded 
by lions and fruits, in each of the three bedrooms where the sul- 
tana received her consort. Above the harem towers the observatory, 
—a temple stuccoed with the colors sacred to the seven planets, an 
architectural rainbow with seven receding stages of white, black, 
purple, blue, vermilion, silver, gold. Without, this pile of painted 
brick has but one drawback. architecturally, — its ephemeralness. 
Within, pride gnaws at every fold and feature of the pompous 
processional which aims to immortalize, if not to deify, a despot. 

Sargon was succeeded by his son Sennacherib, 705-681 B. c. 
The slabs of Kouyunjik show this monarch at the very work of his 
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father, building palaces. Sennacherib is on a mound in a chariot. 
His figure is more wiry, his features more sharp than those of Sar- 
gon. Steadily yet impassively he looks over the marshes, where 
the swine and deer are moving through the reeds, at the army of 
his bare-armed, bare-footed workmen. They are transporting a 
colossal bull to the river. Fishes half the size of a man naively 
mark the course of the stream. Date-palms and clustering vines 
give a pre-raphaelite background. Meanwhile the huge monster 
rides imprisoned in a cage of beams resting on a wooden sledge. 
The steadying power is a gang of men on either side, some of 
whom hold cables taut from its top, while others pusk props 
against its middle. The motive power is four lines of laborers 
dragging as many cables attached to the front of the sledge. 
Four men drop rollers before; behind, four others pick them 
up. To supply lacking impetus, a lever plied by ropes is brought 
to bear in the rear. The men who draw are harnessed to the 
cable by a strap passing over one shoulder and under another, en- 
abling them to’ pull by weight like draught horses. By the swell- 
ing muscles of their legs is seen the tremendous strain. We groan 
under their burden, as they are driven on by stout overseers, who 
carry a dagger in their left hand and brandish a short club threat- 
eningly in the right. 

The foregoing may be called a picture of labor. See Sennach- 
erib next-in a picture of battle. With arrow drawn to its head he 
is galloping’ in his chariot over the wounded and dying, on whom 
the vultures swoop down. — Now the siege of Lachish is over. Sen- 
nacherib sits on his throne, curled and bejeweled, but arrow in 
hand and death in his eye, while naked suppliants grovel in terror 
at his feet and scale-mailed executioners are flaying the captives 
of the ferocious conqueror. This is the bas-relief which is said to 
have made Oppert faint, when he saw it first exhumed from the 
ruins of Kouyunjik. Here is the scourge of God that Isaiah and 
Hezekiah knew. 

The cliff at Bavian furnishes us with a picture of worship. To 
crowfled picturesqueness here succeed simple composition and a 
majebjic pose. A cool, refreshing shade is on the spot and the 
scene. The brawling stream hurries its limpid waters between 
banks rosy with the blossoms of the oleander. The beetling cliff 
uplifts its face carven with two gods on a living pedestal, adored 
by two Sennacheribs with uplifted hands and pendent sceptre. 
Realism is colossal; confusion is absent. Nature furnishes the 
landscape which elsewhere is a leading feature of Sennacherib’s 
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art. The Assyrian chisel has gained in technical proficiency. Its 
political servility and moral barbarism grovel on the level of Rab- 
shakeh. 

From 667-647 8. c. is the reign of Assurbanipal. This is the 
monarch who founded the great library of Nineveh with its clay 
copies of the Chaldzan classics. Here we find the myths which 
gave the Babylonian artist his themes— the Izdubar Legends, 
They remind us of the Greek Hercules. Graphically they recite 
Izdubar’s dream, his friendship with Hea-Bani, his conquest of the 
tyrant Khumbaba in the pine-tree land, his repulse of the amorous 
Istar, who descends into Hades for dark revenge, his loss of Hea- 
Bani by the poisonous gadfly, his journey to the land of scorpion- 
men and jeweled trees, and the river of Death, and the home of 
Life. The cylinder in the Metropolitan Museum may be named as 
an illustration. Here is Izdubar, his head covered with masses of 
curls, his muscular body undraped, struggling with a wild bull. 
Hea-Bani, a hairy demon with feet and tail: of ox, the horned 
head and bust of a man, contends with a lion. With conventional 
awkwardness combine the broadest freedom of touch and kindling 
fire of sentiment. 

Nor did Assurbanipal merely preserve the themes of Assyrian 
art. He patronized its triwmphs. Under him errors in perspec- 
tive dwindle and die. The relief conforms to nature with charm- 
ing truth. ‘T'wo centuries before, art was simpler, franker, grander. 
Never was it so elegant and refined. It is less formal in the vege- 
table and more free in the animal world. It is as elaborate in 
conception and exquisite in execution as if conscious that it is 
about to cede the sceptre of beauty to Greece: one may well cross 
the Atlantic to see the Assurbanipal sculptures in the British 
Museum. 

What a war-gallery was in his Northern palace, with its grand 
hall one hundred and forty-five feet by twenty-eight and one half, 
opening on the great court, paved with slabs patterned in ro- 
settes, pomegranates, and stars! Facing the visitor from the 
walls was the front of horrid Mars. There was no unity in the 
tumultuous composition. Rather was the confused me/ée of As- 
syrian combat crystallized upon the slabs. Assyria and Elam are 
really fighting before Susa. The rush of charging chariots, the 
ghastly calm of corpses pierced with arrows, the hand to hand 
struggle of shielded bowmen, the crowding of the defeated host 
into the river at the point of the spear, the falling figure of King 
Teumman holding up his right hand in piteous entreaty, the 
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helmed Assyrian seizing the monarch by the left hand and with 
his right hand cutting off his head at a sweep of the sword, need 
no cuneiform epigraph to explain the tragedy. Meissonier could 
not show us better the shock, the combat, and the bloody victory. 
And no less life-like, alas, are the tortures of the captives, and the 
processions of the victors to the music of maidens on the entrance 
of the conqueror into the capital. 

What a banqueting scene was that named the Feast of Assur- 
banipal. The palms of the garden seem to wave their plumes, the 
flowers to bloom with intoxicating odors, birds sing, harpists thrum 
the wires with witching melody, attendants stand with fly-flaps, 
the queen sits majestic in her gold and ivory chair holding the cup 
to her lips, the king reclines on an embossed and embroidered 
couch under purpling vine-leaves and quaffs beaker after beaker 
to the light of his harem and the honor of his deity. On the right 
hangs the head of the murdered king of Elam. Could anything 
photograph more perfectly the national character — so sensuous 
and bloody, so polished and brutish, so ethereal and earthy ? 

What hunting scenes were here to stir the languid blood. The 
bloodhounds in leash strain cord and muscle, so that we involun- 
tarily start back. Landseer need not scorn the wounded wild ass 
dragged down by baying dogs, the ibexes snuffing suspiciously the 
air of the hunter, the stag foaming like the water to which he 
takes, the deer trapped on the forest edge. Finer yet are the 
horses which devour the ground with dilated nostril and protrud- 
ing eye-socket like the coursers of Achilles. But “the lion is the 
real hero of Assyrian art.” The sculptor had seen him. In cage 
or field, he knew by heart his litheness, his strength, his grandeur. 
He never made an “exaggerated cat” like the Egyptian, or a 
“pampered dog” like the Greek. Crawling from a cage, biting 
a chariot-wheel, charging the spears of the footmen, the savage 
beast is alive upon the frieze. In death he was magnificent. Re- 
call the lioness pierced by three arrows, her hinder feet dragging 
helplessly on the ground, just able to support herself on her fore 
paws, yet facing the foe, and “from jaws agonized and threaten- 
ing,” breathing almost audibly-her expiring groan. The dying 
gladiator is not more touching. 

I have said Assyrian art was religious. It is well to repeat the 
remark as we leave it behind us. The religion of Mesopotamia 
was low, superstitious, unbridling the passions, unspiritualizing the 
soul. But such as it was, it informed and hallowed Assyrian 
art from dawn to death. The temple was the most original and 
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the most famous, if not the best preserved type of the art of this 
great Semitic people. Their tombs whisper of a future life. Their 
palaces are dedicated with the ceremonies, entered between the 
symbols, and paneled with the figures of the lion-headed broad- 
winged gods. The bronze image of the southwest wind in the 
window was a grotesque memorial of the religion of the peasant. 
The religion of the prince is seen in Assurbanipal making liba- 
tions over the four dead lions to Bel, Ninip, Istar. Between the 
two stand out the cone, the altar, the circle of Deity, everywhere. 
John Phelps Taylor. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


Bacon’s dictum regarding the proneness of the mind, in expla- 
nation, towards unity and simplicity, at no matter what sacrifice of 
material, has found no more striking exemplification than that of- 
fered in the fortunes of psychology. The least developed of the 
sciences, for a hundred years it has borne in its presentations the 
air of the one most completely finished. The infinite detail and 
complexity of the simplest psychical life, its interweavings,with the 


physical organism, with) the life of others in the social organism, — 
—created no special difficulty; and in a book like James Mill’s 
“ Analysis” we find every mental phenomenon not only explained, 
but explained by reférence to one principle. That rich and colored 
experience, never the same in two nations, in two individuals, in 
two moments of the same\life, — whose thoughts, desires, fears, and 
hopes have furnished the material for the ever-developing litera- 
ture of the ages, for a Homer and a Chaucer, a Sophocles and a 
Shakespeare, for the unwritten tragedies and comedies of daily 
life, — was neatly and carefully dissected, its parts labeled and 
stowed away in their proper \ pigeon-holes, the inventory taken, 
and the whole stamped with the stamp of wn fait accompli. Sche- 
matism was supreme, and the air of finality was over all. 

We know better now. We know that that life of man whose un- 
folding furnishes psychology its material is the most difficult and 
complicated subject which man can investigate. We have some 
consciousness of its ramifications and of its connections. We see 
that man is somewhat more than a neatly dovetailed psychical 
machine who may be taken as an isolated individual, laid on the 
dissecting table of analysis and duly anatomized. We know that 
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his life is bound up with the life of society, of the nation in the 
ethos and nomos ; we know that he is closely connected with all 
the past by the lines of education, tradition, and heredity; we 
know that man is indeed the microcosm who has gathered into 
himself the riches of the world, both of space and of time, the 
world physical and the world psychical. We know also of the 
complexities of the individual life. We know that our mental life 
is not a syllogistic sorites, but an enthymeme most of whose mem- 
bers are suppressed ; that large tracts never come into conscious- 
ness; that those which do get into consciousness, are vague and 
transitory, with a meaning hard to catch and read; are infinitely 
complex, involving traces of the entire life history of the individual, 
or are vicarious, having significance only in that for which they 
stand ; that psychical life is a continuance, having no breaks into 
“distinct ideas which are separate existences;” that analysis is 
but a process of abstraction, leaving us with a parcel of parts from 
which the “ geistige Band” is absent; that our distinctions, how- 
ever necessary, are unreal and largely arbitrary; that mind is no 
compartment box nor bureau of departmental powers; in short, 
that we know almost nothing about the actual activities and pro- 
cesses of the soul. We know that the old psychology gave descrip- 
tions of that which has for the most part no existence, and which 
at the best it but described and did not explain. 

I do not say this to depreciate the work of the earlier psycholo- 
gists. There is no need to cast stones at those who, having a work 
to do, did that work well and departed. With Sir William Hamil- 
ton and J. Stuart Mill the school passed away. It is true that 
many psychologists still use their language and follow their respec- 
tive fashions. Their influence, no doubt, is yet everywhere felt. 
But changed conditions are upon us, and thought, no more than rev- 
olution, goes backward. Psychology can live no better in the past 
than physiology or physics; but there is no more need for us to 
revile Hume and Reid for not giving birth to a full and complete 
science, than there is for complaining that Newton did not antici- 
pate the physical knowledge of to-day, or Harvey the physiological. 

The work of the earlier psychologists bore a definite and neces- 
sary relation both to the scientific conditions and the times in which 
it was done. If they had recognized the complexity of the subject 
and attempted to deal with it, the science would never have been 
begun. The very condition of its existence was the neglect of the 
largest part of the material, the seizing of a few schematic ideas 
and principles, and their use for universal explanation. Very 
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mechanical and very abstract to us, no doubt, seems their division 
of the mind into faculties, the classification of mental phenomena 
into the regular, graded, clear-cut series of sensation, image, con- 
cept, etc.; but let one take a look into the actual processes of his 
own mind, the actual course of the mental life there revealed, and 
he will realize how utterly impossible were the description, much 
more the explanation, of what goes on there, unless the larger part 
of it were utterly neglected, and a few broad schematic rubrics 
seized by which to reduce this swimming chaos to some semblance 
of order. 

Again, the history of all science demonstrates that much of its 
progress consists in bringing to light problems. Lack of conscious- 
ness of problems, even more than lack of ability to solve them, is 
the characteristic of the non-scientific mind. Problems cannot be 
solved till they are seen and stated, and the work of the earlier 
psychologists consisted largely in this sort of work. Further, they 
were filled with the Zeitgeist of their age, the age of the eight- 
eenth century and the Aufkldérung, which found nothing difficult, 
which hated mystery and complexity, which believed with all its 
heart in principles, the simpler and more abStract the better, and 
which had the passion of completion. By this spirit, the psychol- 
ogists as well as the other thinkers of the day were mastered, and 
under its influence they thought and wrote. 

Thus their work was conditioned by the nature of science itself, 
and by the age in which they lived. This work they did, and left 
to us a heritage of problems, of terminology, and of principles 
which we are to solve, reject, or employ as best we may. And the 
best we can do is to thank them, and then go about our own 
work ; the worst is to make them the dividing lines of schools, or 
settle in hostile camps according to their banners. We are not 
called upon to defend them, for their work is in the past; we are 
not called upon to attack them, for our work is in the future. 

It will be of more use briefly to notice some of the movements 
and tendencies which have brought about the change of attitude, 
and created what may be called the “ New Psychology.” 

Not the slightest of these movements has been, of course, the 
reaction of the present century, from the abstract, if clear, princi- 
ples of the eighteenth, towards concrete detail, even though it be 
confused. The general failure of the eighteenth century in all but 
destructive accomplishment forced the recognition of the fact that 
the universe is not so simple and easy a matter to deal with, after 
all; that there are many things in earth, to say nothing of heaven, 
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which were not dreamed of in the philosophy of clearness and 
abstraction, whether that philosophy had been applied along the 
lines of the state, society, religion, or science. The world was sated 
with system and longed for fact. The age became realistic. That 
the movement has been accompanied with at least temporary loss 
in many directions, with the perishing of ideals, forgetfulness of 
higher purpose, decay of enthusiasm, absorption in the petty, a 
hard contentedness in the present, or a cynical pessimism as to 
both present and future, there can be no doubt. But neither may 
it be doubted that the movement was a necessity to bring the An- 
tus of humanity back to the mother soil of experience, whence it 
derives its strength and very life, and to prevent it from losing it- 
self in a substanceless vapor where its ideals and purposes kecome 
as thin and watery as the clouds towards which it aspires. 

Out of this movement and as one of its best aspects came that 
organized, systematic, tireless study into the secrets of nature, 
which, counting nothing common or unclean, thought no drudgery 
beneath it, or rather thought nothing drudgery, — that movement 
which with its results has been the great revelation given to the 
nineteenth century to make. In this movement psychology took 
its place, and in the growth of physiology which accompanied it I 
find the first if not the greatest occasion of the development of the 
New Psychology. 

It is a matter in every one’s knowledge that, with the increase 
of knowledge regarding the structure and functions of the nervous 
system, there has arisen a department of science known as physio- 
logical psychology, which has already thrown great light upon 
psychical matters. But unless I entirely misapprehend the popu- 
lar opinion regarding the matter, there is very great confusion and 
error in this opinion, regarding the relations of this science to psy- 
chology. This opinion, if I rightly gather it, is, that physiological 
psychology is a science which does, or at least claims to, explain 
all psychical life by reference to the nature of the nervous system. 
To illustrate: very many professed popularizers of the results of 
scientific inquiry, as well as laymen, seem to think that the entire 
psychology of vision is explained when we have a complete knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of the retina, of its nervous connection with 
the brain, and of the centre in the latter which serves for visual 
functions; or that we know all about memory if we can discover 
that certain brain cells store up nervous impressions, and certain 
fibres serve to connect these cells, —the latter producing the asso- 
ciation of ideas, while the former occasion their reproduction. In 
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short, the commonest view of physiological psychology seems to be 
that it is a science which shows that some or all of the events of 
our mental life are physically conditioned upon certain nerve- 
structures, and thereby explains these events. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. .So far as I know, all the leading investi- 
gators clearly realize that explanations of psychical events, in order 
to explain, must themselves be psychical and not physiological. 
However important such knowledge as that of which we have just 
been speaking may be for physiology, it has of itself no value for 
psychology. It tells simply what and how physiological elements 
serve as a basis for psychical acts; what the latter are, or how they 
are to be explained, it tells us not at all. Physiology can no more, 
of itself, give us the what, why, and how of psychical life, than the 
physical geography of a country can enable us to construct or ex- 
plain the history of the nation that has dwelt within that country. 
However important, however indispensable the land with all its 
qualities is as a basis for that history, that history itself can be 
ascertained and explained only through historical records and his- 
toric conditions. And so psychical events can be observed only 
through psychical means, and interpreted and explained by psy- 
chical conditions and facts. 

What can be meant, then, by saying that the rise of this 
physiological psychology has produced a revolution in psychology? 
This: that it has given a new instrument, introduced a new method, 
——that of experiment, which has supplemented and corrected the 
old method of introspection. Psychical facts still remain psychical, 
and are to be explained through psychical conditions; but our 
means of ascertaining what these facts are and how they are con- 
ditioned have been indefinitely widened. Two of the chief ele- 
ments of the method of experiment are variation of conditions at 
the will and under the control of the experimenter, and the use of 
quantitative measurement. Neither of these elements can be ap- 
plied through any introspective process. Both may be through 
physiological psychology. This starts from the well-grounded facts 
that the psychical events known as sensations arise through bodily 
stimuli, and that the psychical events known as volitions result in 
bodily movements; and it finds in these facts the possibility of the 
application of the method of experimentation. The bodily stim- 
uli and movements may be directly controlled and measured, and 
thereby, indirectly, the psychical states which they excite or ex- 
press. 


There is no need at this day to dwell upon the advantages de- 
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rived in any science from the application of experiment. We 
know well that it aids observation by indefinitely increasing the 
power of analysis and by permitting exact measurement, and that 
it equally aids explanation by enabling us so to vary the constitu- 
ent elements of the case investigated as to select the indispensable. 
Nor is there need to call attention to the especial importance of 
experiment in a science where introspection is the only direct 
means of observation. We are sufficiently aware of the defects 
of introspection. We know that it is limited, defective, and 
often illusory as a means of observation, and can in no way di- 
rectly explain. To explain is to mediate; to connect the given 
fact with an unseen principle; to refer the phenomenon to an 
antecedent condition, — while introspection can deal only with the 
immediate present, with the given now. ‘This is not the place to 
detail the specific results accomplished through this application of 
experiment to the psychological sphere ; but two illustrations may 
perhaps be permitted: one from the realm of sensation, showing 
how it has enabled us to analyze states of consciousness which 
were otherwise indecomposable ; and the other from that of per- 
ception, showing how it has revealed processes which could be 
reached through no introspective method. 

It is now well known that no sensation as it exists in conscious- 
ness is simple or ultimate. Every color sensation, for example, is 
made up by at least three fundamental sensory quales, probably 
those of red, green, and violet; while there is every reason to sup- 
pose that each of these qualities, far from being simple, is com- 
pounded of an indefinite number of homogeneous units. Thus the 
simplest musical sensation has also been experimentally proved to 
be in reality not simple, but doubly compound. First, there is the 
number of qualitatively like units constituting it which occasion 
the pitch of the note; according to the relations of time in which 
they stand to each other; and second, there is the relation which 
one order of these units bears to other secondary orders, which 
gives rise to the peculiar timbre or tone-color of the sound; while 
in a succession of notes these relations are still further complicated 
by those which produce melody and harmony. And all this com- 
plexity occurs, be it remembered, in a state of consciousness which, 
to introspection, is homogeneous and ultimate. In these respects 
physiology has been to psychology what the microscope is to bi- 
ology, or analysis to chemistry. But the experimental method 
has done more than reveal hidden parts, or analyze into simpler 
elements. It has aided explanation, as well as observation, by 
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showing the processes which condition a psychical event. This is 
nowhere better illustrated than in visual perception. It is already 
almost a commonplace of knowledge that, for example, the most 
complex landscape which we can have before our eyes, is, psycho- 
logically speaking, not a simple ultimate fact, nor an impression 
stamped upon us from without, but is built up from color and mus- 
cular sensations, with, perhaps, unlocalized feelings of extension, 
by means of the psychical laws of interest, attention, and interpre- 
tation. It is, in short, a complex judgment involving within itself 
emotional, volitional, and intellectual elements. The knowledge of 
the nature of these elements, and of the laws which govern their 
combination into the complex visual scene, we owe to physiological 
psychology, through the new means of research with which it has 
endowed us. The importance of such a discovery can hardly be 
overestimated. In fact, this doctrine that our perceptions are not 
immediate facts, but are mediated psychical processes, has been 
called by Helmholtz the most important psychological result yet 
reached. 

But besides the debt we owe Physiology for the method of ex- 
periment, is that which is due her for an indirect means of inves- 
tigation which she has put within our hands ; and it is this aspect 
of the case which has led, probably, to such misconceptions of the 
relations of the two sciences as exist. For while no direct conclu- 
sions regarding the nature of mental activities or their causes can 
be drawn from the character of nervous structure or function, it 
is possible to reason indirectly from one to the other, to draw an- 
alogies and seek confirmation. That is to say, if a certain nervous 
arrangement can be made out to exist, there is always a strong 
presumption that there is a psychical process corresponding to it; 
or if the connection between two physiological nerve processes can 
be shown to be of a certain nature, one may surmise that the rela- 
tion between corresponding psychical activities is somewhat analo. 
gous. In this way, by purely physiological discoveries, the mind 
may be led to suspect the existence of some mental activity hith- 
erto overlooked, and attention directed to its workings, or light 
may be thrown on points hitherto obscure. Thus it was, no doubt, 
the physiological discovery of the time occupied in transmission of 
@ nervous impulse that led the German psychologists to their 
epoch-making investigations regarding the time occupied in vari- 
ous mental activities; thus, too, the present psychological theories 
regarding the relation of the intellectual and volitional tracts of 
minds were undoubtedly suggested and largely developed in anal- 
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ogy with Bell’s discovery of the distinct nature of the sensory and 
motor nerves. Again, the present theory that memory is not a 
chamber hall for storing up ideas and their traces or relics, but is 
lines of activity along which the mind habitually works, was cer- 
tainly suggested from the growing physiological belief that the 
brain cells which form the physical basis of memory do not in any 
way store up past impressions or their traces, but have, by these 
impressions, their structure so modified as to give rise to a certain 
functional mode of activity. Thus many important generalizations 
might be mentioned which were suggested and developed in anal- 
ogy with physiological discoveries. 

The influence of biological science in general upon psychology 
has been very great. Every important development in science 
contributes to the popular consciousness, and indeed to philoso- 
phy, some new conception which serves for a time as a most val- 
uable category of classification and explanation. To biology is 
due the conception of organism. Traces of the notion are found 
long before the great rise of biological science, and, in particular, 
Kant has given a complete and careful exposition of it; but the 
great rdle which the “organic” conception has played of late is 
doubtless due in largest measure to the growth of biology. In 
psychology this conception has led to the recognition of mental 
life as an organic unitary process developing according to the laws 
of all life, and not a theatre for the exhibition of independent auton- 
omous faculties, or a rendezvous in which isolated, atomic sensa- 
tions and ideas may gather, hold external converse, and then for- 
ever part. Along with this recognition of the solidarity of mental 
life has come that of the relation in which it stands to other lives 
organized in society. The idea of environment is a necessity to 
the idea of organism, and with the conception of environment 
comes the impossibility of considering psychical life as an individ- 
ual, isolated thing developing in a vacuum. 

This idea of the organic relation of the individual to that organ- 
ized social life into which he is born, from which he draws his 
mental and spiritual sustenance, and in which he must perform his 
proper function or become a mental and moral wreck, forms the 
transition to the other great influence which I find to have been at 
work in developing the New Psychology. I refer to the growth of 
those vast and as yet undefined topics of inquiry which may be 
vaguely designated as the social and historical sciences, — the 
sciences of the origin and development of the various spheres of 
man’s activity. With the development of these sciences has come 
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the general feeling that the scope of psychology has been cabined 
and cramped till it has lost all real vitality, and there is now the 
recognition of the fact that all these sciences possess their psycho- 
logical sides, present psychological material, and demand treat- 
ment and explanation at the hands of psychology. Thus the ma- 
terial for the latter, as well as its scope, have been indefinitely 
extended. Take the matter of language. What a wealth of 
material and of problems it offers. How did it originate ; was it 
contemporaneous with that of thought, or did it succeed it; how 
have they acted and reacted upon each other; what psychological 
laws have been at the basis of the development and differentiation 
of languages, of the development of their structure and syntax, 
of the meaning of words, of all the rhetorical devices of lan- 
guage. Any one at all acquainted with modern discussions of lan- 
guage will recognize ata glance that the psychological presentation 
and discussion of such problems is almost enough of itself to rev- 
olutionize the old method of treating psychology. In the lan- 
guages themselves, moreover, we have a mine of resources, which, 
as‘a record of the development of intelligence, can be compared 
only to the importance of the paleontological record to the student 
of animal and vegetable life. 

But this is only one aspect, and not comparatively a large one, 
of the whole field. Folk-lore and primitive culture, ethnology 
and anthropology, all render their contributions of matter, and 
press upon us the necessity of explanation. The origin and devel- 
opment of myth, with all which it includes, the relation to the. 
nationality, to language, to ethical ideas, to social customs, to gov- 
ernment and the state, is itself a psychological field wider than any 
known to the previous century. Closely connected with this is the 
growth of ethical ideas, their relations to the consciousness and 
activities of the nation in which they originate, to practical moral- 
ity, and to art. Thus I could go through the various spheres of 
human activity, and point out how thoroughly they are permeated. 
with psychological questions and material. But it suffices to say 
that history in its broadest aspect is itself a psychological problem, 
offering the richest resources of matter. 

Closely connected with this, and also influential in the develop- 
ment of the New Psychology, is that movement which may be de- 
scribed as the commonest thoughts of every-day life in all its 
forms, whether normal or abnormal. The cradle and the asylum 
are becoming the laboratory of the psychologist of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. The study of children’s minds, the 
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discovery of their actual thoughts and feelings from babyhood up, 
the order and nature of the development of their mental life and 
the laws governing it, promises to be a mine of greatest value. 
When it was recognized that insanities are neither supernatural 
interruptions nor utterly inexplicable “ visitations,” it gradually 
became evident that they were but exaggerations of certain of the 
normal workings of the mind, or lack of proper harmony and co- 
ordination among these workings; and thus another department 
of inquiries, of psychical experiments performed by nature, was 
opened to us, which has already yielded valuable results. Even 
the prison and the penitentiary have made their contributions. 

If there be any need of generalizing the foregoing, we may say 
that the development of the New Psychology has been due to the 
growth, on the one hand, of the science of physiology. giving us the 
method of experiment, and, on the other, of the sciences of hu- 
manity in general, giving us the method of objective observation, 
both of which indefinitely supplement and correct the old method 
of subjective introspection. 

So much for the occasioning causes and method of the New 
Psychology. Are its results asked for? It will be gathered, from 
what has already been said, that its results cannot be put down 
in black and white like those of a mathematical theory. It is a 
movement, no system. But as a movement it has certain general 
features. 

The chief characteristic distinguishing it from the old psy- 
chology is undoubtedly the rejection of a formal logic as its model 
and test. The old psychologists almost without exception held to 
a nominalistic logic. This of itself were a matter of no great 
importance, were it not for the inevitable tendency and attempt to 
make living concrete facts of experience square with the supposed 
norms of an abstract, lifeless thought, and to interpret them in 
accordance with its formal conceptions. This tendency has no- 
where been stronger than in those who proclaimed that “ex- 
perience ” was the sole source of all knowledge. They emasculated 
experience till their logical conceptions could deal with it; they 
sheared it down till it would fit their logical boxes ; they pruned it 
till it presented a trimmed tameness which would shock none of 
their laws ; they preyed upon its vitality till it would go into the 
coffin of their abstractions. And neither so-called “school” was 
free from this tendency. The two legacies of fundamental prin- 
ciples which Hume left, were: that every distinct idea is a sepa- 
rate existence, and that every idea must be definitely determined 
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in quantity and quality. By the first he destroyed all relation 
but accident ; by the second he denied all universality. But these 
principles are framed after purely logical models ; they are rather 
the abstract logical principles of difference and identity, of a is A 
and A is not B, put in the guise of a psychological expression. 
And the logic of concrete experience, of growth and development, 
repudiates such abstractions. The logic of life transcends the 
logic of nominalistic thought. The reaction against Hume fell 
back on certain ultimate, indecomposable, necessary first truths 
immediately known through some mysterious simple faculty of 
the mind. Here again the logical model manifests itself. Such 
intuitions are not psychological; they are conceptions bodily 
imported from the logical sphere. Their origin, tests, and char- 
acter are all logical. But the New Psychology would not have 
necessary truths about principles; it would have the touch of re- 
ality in the life of the soul. It rejects the formalistic intuition- 
alism for one which has been well termed dynamic. It believes 
that truth, that reality, not necessary beliefs about reality, is given 
in the living experience of the soul’s development. 

Experience is realistic, not abstract. Psychical life is the full- 
est, deepest, and richest manifestation of this experience. The 
New Psychology is content to get its logic from this experience, 
and not do violence to the sanctity and integrity of the latter by 
forcing it to conform to certain preconceived abstract ideas. It 
wants the logic of fact, of process, of life. It has within its de- 
partments of knowledge no psycho-staties, for it can nowhere find 
spiritual life at rest. For this reason, it abandons all legal fiction 
of logical and mathematical analogies and rules ; and is willing to 
throw itself upon experience, believing that the mother which has 
borne it will not betray it. But it makes no attempts to dictate 
to this experience, and tell it what it must be in order to square 
with a scholastic logic. Thus the New Psychology bears the re- 
alistic stamp of contact with life. 

From this general characteristic result most of its features. It 
has already been noticed that it insists upon the unity and soli- 
darity of psychical life against abstract theories which would break 
it up into atomic elements or independent powers. It lays large 
stress upon the will; not as an abstract power of unmotivated 
choice, nor as an executive power to obey the behests of the un- 
derstanding, the legislative branch of the psychical government, 
but as a living bond connecting and conditioning a// mental ac- 
tivity. It emphasizes the teleological element, not in any mechan- 
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ical or external sense, but regarding life as an organism in which 
immanent ideas or purposes are realizing themselves through the 
development of experience. Thus modern psychology is intensely 
ethical in its tendencies. As it refuses to hypostatize abstractions 
into self-subsistent individuals, and as it insists upon the auto- 
matic spontaneous elements in man’s life, it is making possible for 
the first time an adequate psychology of man’s religious nature 
and experience. As it goes into the depths of man’s nature it 
finds, as stone of its foundation, blood of its life, the instinctive 
tendencies of devotion, sacrifice, faith, and idealism which are the 
eternal substructure of all the struggles of the nations upon the 
altar stairs which slope up to God. It finds no insuperable prob- 
lems in the relations of faith and reason, for it can discover in its 
investigations no reason which is not based upon faith, and no faith 
which is not rational in its origin and tendency. But to attempt 
to give any detailed account of these features of the New Psy- 
chology would be to go over much of the recent discussions of 
ethics and theology. We can conclude only »y saying that, fol- 
lowing the logic of life, it attempts to comprehend life. 

John Dewey. 


Jouns Hopxtns University, Baltimore, Md. 
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EDITORIAL. 





SOCIAL CLASSES AND THE CHURCH. 


A party of Americans entered a church in Rome not long ago, and 
one of them, who had just been presented at court, noticed the Queen 
of Italy engaged in devotion, while on this side and that were servants 
and working-people kneeling on the same floor as if they werc her 
equals. The Roman Catholic Church boasts that in her worship there is 
no distinction of class, that the rich and the poor meet together in per- 
fect equality, that the poorest person does not hesitate to enter the mag- 
nificent cathedral when he would pray or confess, that the richest person 
does not avoid a poor fellow-worshiper, but sits or kneels humbly by his 
side. On the other hand, the Protestant Church has no little difficulty in 
reaching certain classes at all, and is much embarrassed by the mutual 
social antagonisms of those whom she does succeed in reaching. Every 
Protestant clergyman is often discouraged in view of social repulsions 
within his congregation, and is well-nigh in despair when he thinks of 
those in the territory of his parish whom nothing can induce to enter the 
doors of his church. It is easy, and probably tempting, to those who by 
loud and rude methods of exhortation would make an impression on the 
unthinking, to appeal to prejudices against the church. Some. of the 
harangues of the officers in the Salvation Army (it may be otherwise in 
England) are enlivened by flings at the churches. Hearers are assured 
that, even if there is no welcome for them in the churches of the rich, 
here all are on the same level. Directly or by implication class feeling is 
appealed to. If the speaker declares that he has nothing to say against 
the churches, nor against the nice, respectable people who attend them, he 
leaves it to be understood that he practices some self-denial, and that if 
he were so disposed he could utter many a hard saying. When one hears 
the frequent criticism that there are churches for the rich, that there is 
no room for a poor man in fashionable places of worship, that the large 
churches are simply religious clubs, he almost feels that he is reprehen- 
sible in continuing to be identified with a prosperous Christian church. 
The plain man answers that he has been to church, but that no one 
condescended to speak to him, while many seemed to say, What are you 
here for ? 

In view of these facts, the feeling is natural that such a state of things 
is altogether bad. It is taken for granted that there must be something 
radically at fault on the part of the church, or these dislikes would not 
become so deeply rooted. The conclusion is accepted, without sufficient 
reflection, that the alienation of any class from the church is sufficient 
evidence that the church is to be blamed for neglect or contempt. Does 
not the gospel ignore social distinctions? Is not Christianity for all sorts 
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and conditions of men? Was not Jesus the friend of publicans and 
sinners ? 

Two questions may suggest all that needs to be said on this perplexing 
subject. We must first ask whether it is indubitable that the state of 
things we have mentioned is altogether evil. May it not be in some re- 
spects necessary, and therefore salutary? The other question pertains to 
the responsibility of the church for that which must be admitted to be 
bad. Is separation of classes expressing itself in dislike, and which we 
cannot fail to deplore, due in whole or only in part to special causes pe- 
culiar to the church? Discriminating answers to these questions may 
indicate the specific measures which are practicable as against that which 
is really bad, and may also serve to allay groundless solicitude. 

To the first of these questions the reply must be made that the gravi- 
tation of people into classes, even for religious purposes, is inevitable, 
not only on natural, but even on Christian principles. It is by no means 
a result altogether evil that churches stand for what is respectable and 
even refined, nor within proper limits, that certain lines of social cleav- 
age appear in the grouping of people in denominations and in the several 
churches. These lines need not be hard and fast, but they cannot be 
obliterated, and they also serve an indispensable purpose. 

The importance which Protestantism attaches to preaching makes some 
grouping of people inevitable. We are often reminded that nothing is 
more significant of the gospel than that it is preached. Now, preaching 
means translation, interpretation, explanation, and enforcement of truth. 
It is the adaptation of truth to life. We are also aware that Christian 
civilization heightens individuality, that it develops varieties of gifts and 
culture, while barbarism and savagery are almost a dead level of mo- 
notony. If preaching is exalted, it must have adaptedness corresponding 
to that large variety of culture and condition which is the consummate 
flower of Christianity. We are blind to the choicest results of the gos- 
pel, when we demand a single type of preaching for all classes of people. 
When worship is the principal function of the church, lines of cleavage 
will not be as numerous. One reason, among others, why the Romish 
church is not disturbed by social antagonisms is because preaching is 
subordinate to worship. But it is not in accordance with the genius of 
Christianity that worship should outrank preaching. An essential char- 
acteristic of oratory is said to be appropriateness. Preaching, the high- 
est style of oratory, cannot be inappropriate. It must ‘recognize the 
variety of demands made upon it by that admirable development of in- 
tellectual and refined characteristics which has been secured under the 
influence of Christianity. Subdivision should not be too minute. There 
is a practical limit. Also, the sympathies of moral and spiritual con- 
ditions are larger than the affinities of mere intellectual culture. But 
society, even from the religious point of view, is heterogeneous. In- 
deed, homogeneity and society are contradictory terms. Those great 
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groups of Christians which we call denominations crystallize in obedience 
to tendencies of culture, taste, and social condition, rather than by rea- 
son of theological differences. The principal denominations with their 
various types of preaching, forms of worship, methods of work, serve 
admirably to provide for the various tastes and culture which always 
exist, and which are singularly distinct on the basis of Christian char- 
acter. It is the mistake of narrowness to ask for uniformity. Christian 
unity issues not in outward uniformity but in the freedom of variety. The 
law which produces and justifies the denominations must be felt to some 
extent in each denomination. Each of the Christian bodies must be 
somewhat broken up. Grouping does not become an evil unless artificial 
distinctions are allowed to be decisive. Because the gospel is for all 
classes it does not follow that all classes shall actually be represented in 
every place of worship. Locality often determines. The bounds of a 
parish miay include only one social class, and will seldom include ex- 
tremes. It would be absurd to insist that upper New York and lower 
New York shall worship in the same churches. Differences of taste, 
grades of culture, degrees of intelligence cannot be ignored. The church 
should not provide preaching for the rich to the neglect of the poor, but 
neither should it provide preaching for the poor to the neglect of the 
rich. Some criticism comes to this, that cultivated people should not be 
provided with preaching adapted to them, but that there should be no 
preaching which is not intelligible to the most ignorant people, This is 
neither Christianity nor common sense. The gospel guides a funda- 
mental law of progress to high issues in producing a society which is 
somewhat classified, and in continuing to minister with rare discernment 
and large sympathy to the rich as well as the poor, to the Greek as well 
as the barbarian. The preacher need *not be unhappy because the poor 
do not attend in considerable numbers on his ministrations. There is no 
throne of mightier influence than the pulpit which faces a congregation 
of cultivated people. No vocation is nobler than to instruct teachers, to 
inspire the leaders of society and affairs, to induce whole-hearted conse- 
cration of wealth. We cannot dwell longer on this consideration, although 
it is fundamental in our discussion. Some sort of grouping there must be. 
Within reasonable and Christian limits it is no evil, but a good, that the 
gospel studies appropriateness and adaptation. The church in the world 
not only recognizes, it actually creates, social classes and is always trying 
to minister suitably to their various wants. Separation into somewhat 
flexible groups there must be. Mutual antagonism of groups there must 
not be. 

But there is antagonism. It is so decided that the church as an insti- 
tution is disliked by entire classes, and this is quite a different thing from 
mere crystallization into groups. Here then we come upon that which is 
bad. Yet, even here, before we ask how this dislike may be removed, 
we must determine to what extent the church is really at fault, or at 
least to what extent the church is able to control or modify hostility. 
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It must be asserted, then, that dislike of the churches is often no more 
than the expression of a feeling of antagonism towards the better part of 
society. To no small degree, prejudice against the church is one form of 
communism. A gentleman who was present at meetings of the Salvation 
Army in a city of Massachusetts, and heard harsh criticisms on the 
churches, made the sagacious observation that the’ appeal was really to 
communistic feeling. In the nature of the case the church is made up 
chiefly of respectable, well-to-do people. Those who are envious of them 
in one relation are sure to be envious at all points. Church-goers are dis- 
liked, not because they are religious, nor because they are connected with 
that particular institution, the church, but because they are prosperous. 
As soon as people advance into the respectable class they are likely to be 
alienated from those who are not respectable, sometimes with a bitter 
alienation. But to attend church regularly is to be respectable. A crowd 
of hoodlums follow the Red Knights into a hall. Why,are they never 
seen in the churches? Because as soon as they get into the churches to 
stay they cease to be hoodlums. The church should indeed encroach on 
the outer domain, but wherever it gets possession there is some kind of 
conversion, and the alienated mass must still be outside the ever extend- 
ing boundary. As well ask why none of the vast army of the illiterate 
are found in the public schools as to ask why the lowest classes are not 
found in the churches. Let the fact be recognized, then, that as the 
church includes the better classes of society, it will be disliked by the 
worse classes who are yet outside; not because the church is hated, but 
because the people in it are hated, whether as church-goers, as property- 
holders, as socially respectable, or even as decent and intelligent. So far 
forth, then, dislike has not been engendered by any causes peculiar to the 
church, and evidently so far forth the church as an organization can do 
little or nothing to prevent it. 

It is also to be noticed, in our attempt to discover the real causes of re- 
pulsion from the church, that the dislike or the antagonism is on the side 
of the poor rather than on the side of the prosperous. To this there are 
exceptions, and also in this respect we are not careful to distribute blame 
with precise justice. Still, we should recognize the fact. It is often true 
that the prosperous are too deeply absorbed in their own affairs to bestow 
effort or thought on others, but it is not true, as a rule, that people in large 
and fashionable churches are conscious of any aversion to those who are 
less fortunate or less intelligent. In flourishing churches, the leading 
members would be delighted and would make effort to have the poorest 
people in the very same churches with themselves. 

It may be fairly claimed that the church is responsible for the aliena- 
tion of any class, not by reason of what it has actually done, but rather 
by reason of what it has left undone, and which the love of Christ and 
the love of men should have suggested. What, then, is practicable in the 
relation of the church towards those classes which are alienated into bit- 
ter antagonism, or are suspicious, or are indifferent? 
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To a certain extent, indirect means must be relied on. So far as dis- 
like of the church is one symptom of general causes, that dislike can be 
abated only through the gradual modification of social tendencies, a work 
in which the church bears an important part, but in which there must be 
codperation with other social forces, and which even then is not directed 
by definite organizations and specific methods. Christian gentlemen who 
employ workmen can do much to inspire respect and confidence. A few 
such men gaining influence over those who are not in their own social 
class may perceptibly mitigate prejudice against the church. The owner 
or superintendent of a factory, if he is liked in other relations, will not 
be disliked when he goes to church. Those who employ clerks and sales- 
men may establish a strong influence which mollifies prejudice against 
themselves, whether as members of society or members of the church. 
Not a little may be done in every family by the treatment of domestic 
servants.. The esteem and even attachment which is secured through con- 
siderateness and the Christian tone of the household is of incalculable 
value in promoting a good understanding between social classes. A 
kindly feeling grows up for the church to which such masters and mis- 
tresses belong. Beyond such indirect agencies we must trust also to edu- 
cation, better conditions of labor, the elevation of politics, and all those 
general influences which ameliorate social prejudices. Meantime the 
church must be ccntent to suffer from causes which she cannot directly 
control. Nor should we forget that the difficulties are greatest in a dem- 
ocratic country. The Queen of Italy kneels beside a servant, and no 
uneasiness is felt, because social relations are unalterably fixed, and are at 
once resumed outside the church. But where social relations are rapidly 
changing, and no fixed boundaries can be established, it is not possible to 
assume one relation in church and majntain another elsewhere. The 
complaint is sometimes heard, They speak to me in chureh, but do not 
know me on the street. The Romish Church is, indeed, of large propor- 
tions in America; but it is practically, as yet, a church of one class. 
Upon this phase of the subject we cannot dwell. 

There are also certain direct methods which may be employed. First 
of all, a church should fully occupy its proper territory. The ground 
should be surveyed with much painstaking. Plans should be made for 
visitation, so that the religious needs of the locality may be thoroughly 
understood. Then there should be Sunday-schools, neighborhood prayer- 
meetings, and preaching, where they seem to be needed. These methods 
are so obvious that they need only be mentioned. 

No single change, we had almost said reform, is so likely to be effective 
in attracting various classes to the church as the enrichment of public 
worship. Because the gospel gives preaching the foremost place, it does 
not therefore give worship an insignificant place. But many of the 
Protestant churches in America, and notably those that are most limited 
in their range of influence over classes, have culpably neglected the cul- 
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tivation of public worship, till it has become meagre and perfunctory. 
The theory itself has been wrong, and it has not been well worked at 
that. Slight additions to barren forms are concessions to a growing de- 
mand, or to an undefined sense of weakness, rather than the thorough 
and intelligent working of the true elements of worship. Two sets of 
facts are certainly in striking contrast. On the one hand, it is evident 
that wherever social classes are found together under the same religious 
conditions, or wherever classes are reached over whom the church seems 
to have no attraction, there the element of worship is decidedly impor- 
tant and its manifestations striking. This is true of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as already remarked ; of the Episcopal Church, which has a sin- 
gular fascination for the poor as well as for the rich; of the Methodist 
Church, which owes as much to Charles Wesley’s hymns as to John Wes- 
ley’s preaching, and which encourages audible expressions of devotional 
fervor; of evangelistic meetings, where the preacher is helpless without 
the soloist, the chorus, and the hearty singing of the congregation ; and 
even of the fantastic services of the Salvation Army, with its boisterous 
refrains and martial music. On the other hand, the limitation of the 
sedate non-liturgical churches to the more intelligent class has been ac- 
companied by a gradual attenuation of public worship, till it has reached 
a painful, sometimes a ridiculous, extreme of thinness. There could not 
be so severe criticisms of the musical portions of worship, although they 
sometimes run out into caricature, unless there were glaring defects. It is 
the exception in the churches now under notice that congregations wor- 
ship. They listen. Their mental attitude is unchanged from beginning 
toend. They not only listen to the sermon; the prayer is listened to 
and the singing is listened to. There is no general participation in wor- 
ship. The responsive reading of a psalm and repetition of the Lord’s 
prayer only expose the barrenness of the remaining portions of the ser- 
vice. The one — or at most two— hymns allowed the congregation are 
feebly sung to dreary or worn-out tunes, if indeed the tune chosen is not 
unknown to all but the choir. The result is that only those are attracted 
to church who are interested in good preaching, and who enjoy the sing- 
ing of a quartette choir. Others drop away or stay away, and the chil- 
dren come only by compulsion. If the church would widen its borders, a 
reform of worship is imperatively demanded. We venture to predict 
that it must come, and therefore will come, in a certain direction. It will 
be in the musical direction, in the singing of hymns and the chanting of 
psalms. The so-called old tunes, many of which are as mechanical .as 
sawing wood, and as exhausting too, must be largely replaced in common 
use by a different sort of tunes which, whether old or new, have more 
of choral grandeur, of melting sweetness, of stirring uplift, of plaintive- 
ness, of noble harmony, of inspiration. There are such tunes in abun- 
dance, from English, German, and (very sparingly) American sources. 
A few of them are already becoming familiar. An indescribable but 
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delightful change passes over a congregation when, naving done penance 
to “ Rockingham,” they afterwards receive absolution by being permitted 
to sing “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

But a new hymn-book, however good, is not the reform of worship. 
Disappointment is felt because singing is no better with the new book 
than it was with the old, and because the same worn-out tunes are 
still assigned to the congregation. Effort must be made to familiarize 
fine music. A leader must be found; a chorus must be gathered ; special 
meetings must be held; social meetings must be extended into singing 
meetings. The same music must be given to the Sunday-school, that 
children’s voices may swell the praises of the congregation, and also that 
children may be attracted to the worship in which they can join. But 
the results will reward the toil. Such a broadening and elevation of 
worship will attract various classes, and will materially change the com- 
position of a congregation. The committee on music, having expended a 
third or more of the money given for current expenses on a choir of two 
men and two women, discharges itself from further responsibility, under 
the delusive conviction that public worship has been amply provided for. 
This is easy, but the easiest course is seldom the best. Less money ex- 
pended with more wisdom would train a congregation to glad participa- 
tion. A choir there should be, but its principal function is to sing with, 
not for the people. Here is the open secret of enriching public worship. 
There may be other incidental participation of the people, but worship 
will be changed in its character only by a revolution in the type’ of music 
and the habit of singing. 

Preaching is not thereby reduced in importance. Almost certainly it 
will be changed for the better. If the congregation comes to the sermon 
in devout, exalted frame of feeling, the preaching cannot be what it 
was when the exercises preceding sermon only consumed so much time 
and power of attention. There will be more heart in preaching when 
there is more heart in worship. The maxim, Like priest, like people, 
may read either way. But however it may be with the worship, the 
preaching itself may do much either to attract or repel various classes. 
The difference between abstract and concrete preaching is the differ- 
ence between a congregation limited to one class and a diversified con- 
gregation. It is not the intellectual quality of preaching that determines 
its range of influence. The simplest preaching may have more thought 
than that which is ornate and pretentious. The congregation cannot be 
found that is suffering from excess of thought in the pulpit. Much preach- 
ing which is considered profound is not so at all, but is unreal, vague, 
insulated from actual life, destitute of conviction. When the sermon is 
not an end but a means, when it has an object beyond itself, it will cer- 
tainly be for the many, and the many, if not in great nur®@rs, yet in va- 
riety, will come to hear it. The minister who wonders that certain classes 
are not represented in his congregation will perhaps find an explanation 
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by asking why he preached this, that, or the other sermon. If he does 
not know why he preached the sermon, except because he was expected 
to preach, he may discover by that acknowledgment why he reaches only 
habitual, traditional church-goers. 

There is reason to believe that pastoral work should be changed as to 
its methods. If a church, through its minister, and its agencies which 
the minister directs, is to have influence with outside classes, he must go 
among them, and that he cannot do while he is required to make annual 
or semi-annual visits on the families, or, as it proves, on the mothers and 
wives, of his congregation. After a minister has become fairly well ac- 
quainted with his people, his personal attention should be devoted to the 
sick, the bereaved, the aged of the families, and then to the poor, the 
neglected, the indifferent, who are in no way identified with the church. 
A lamentable waste of ministerial energy is consequent on the foolish ex- 
actions of regular church-goers. They will not let their pastor go out 
into the highways and hedges till he has completed his round of social 
visits upon them. Traditions concerning pastoral duties which have come 
down from the simple life of early New England need to be modified in 
view of the more complicated conditions of social and economical life to- 
day. 

It is not by any one method, but only by the co-working of many 
methods and by the silent influence of character, that the gospel can gain 
wider influence. Advance in the face of persistent evils will be slow, 
but there must be no retreat. The gospel must not yield, but must over- 
come. It must encroach upon outlying territory, and never allow its 
own to be encroached upon. 

The church plays no mean part in checking dangerous social tenden- 
cies. Its practical influence is not to intensify but to abate antagonisms. 
Its constant study is to remove the causes of separation. It lays the one 
great law of love on all classes in their mutual relations. The sociologist 
and the statesman would be powerless in dealing with existing social 
problems were not the harmonizing influence of the church a constant 
factor. 

When the duty of the church is reduced to its lowest terms, it is found 
to consist in the obligation of individuals to cultivate the proper feelings 
towards others. When there are many who in their hearts have Chris- 
tian feelings towards their neighbors, practical methods will suggest them- 
selves almost instinctively. Personal influence and public codperation 
will then combine to extent the kingdom of love and peace. 


THE LOGIC OF HERMENEUTICS. 


ARE the,“ iptures to be interpreted in the same way in which other 
ancient writings are interpreted? This is the question at issue between 
evangelical scholars of the progressive school and their opponents. It is 
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a dispute not concerning the existence of facts, but concerning the legiti- 
macy of a method. As therefore the discussion calls, not for the weigh- 
ing of a complicated mass of evidence, but simply the testing of the rea- 
sonableness of an easily understood course of procedure, a decision ought 
to be quickly made, once the principles involved are clearly seen. Just 
what is the contention? Words lately written by a well-known biblical 
scholar will help us here. “It is strange,” says Canon Farrar, “that 
so many centuries of exegetes have failed to master the simple principle 
that their one duty was to ascertain, apart from all fancies or preposses- 
sions, what was really said and really meant by the sacred writers at the 
time when they wrote.” If by the words “ apart from all .. . preposses- 
sions” it is meant, as we suppose it to be, that no assumption as to the 
nature of the scriptural teaching is to be allowed to modify the use of the 
ordinary methods of interpretation in finding out the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, or discredit the results given by those methods, we have here a clear 
statement of the position of the school so sharply arraigned among us. It 
claims to stand upon the “simple principle that its one duty is to ascer- 
tain, apart from all fancies or presuppositions, what was really said and 
really meant by the sacred writers at the time when they wrote.” It in- 
sists that, as the Christian scholar can expect no miraculous divine com- 
munications informing him of the meaning of the writings in Hebrew and 
Greek which make up the Bible, he must reach that meaning, if at all, 
by the same process of collating and reasoning from facts of language, 
grammar, and history which gives the meaning of other works written in 
ancient languages. As a science built upon this process, and expressing 
the belief of the modern world in its validity, biblical exegesis is bound in 
self-respect to honor it, and therefore to give all its conclusions fair trial 
before its own tribunal, and accept those which stand the test. That is, 
biblical exegesis says that if anything can be established by exegetical 
methods, everything which is so established must stand. If the science is 
worthy of the name, it has its own trustworthy tests of truth. Those 
who honestly pursue it accept such of its conclusions as meet those tests. 
To accept some of them as valid, and reject others, which meet its tests 
equally well, as invalid, because of certain reasons lying outside of its own 
sphere, is to be willfully irrational or mendacious. Here the converse of 
the maxim, Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, holds good. All the posi- 
tive deliverances of the science demand credence if any do. 

Now biblical exegesis is not simply the interpretation of the separate 
sentences which make up the sacred Scriptures. It extends at any rate 
to the comparison of different sentences, and the bearing which the result 
of such comparison has upon the whole work in hand. JZ. g., exegesis not 
only says that the Hebrew words of Gen. xvii. 8 mean, “ And I will give 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee,” etc., and that the Greek words of 
Galatians iii. 16, mean, “ He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as 
of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ ;” but it also says that the argu- 
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ment which St. Paul draws from the Hebrew noun’s (or the orépya of the 
Septuagint) being in the singular number, is not a legitimate one ; since, 
being collective, it naturally refers to more than one object, and indeed 
does so in this very case. This inference is rooted in the interpretation 
given to each of the passages. As soon as our science goes up a step, and 
gathers up the results of its researches on a broader field, it comes to light. 
So biblical criticism is only exegesis collating its results, and it has the 
authority of the exegesis behind it. It need not be said that every new 
step implies a new possibility of error, so that the conclusions which are 
drawn from well-grounded data with apparent reasonableness, do not com- 
mand precisely the same confidence with the data themselves. It is also 
obvious that some critical conclusions made may have slight evidence to 
support them, just as the evidence supporting any intelligible interpreta- 
tion of some difficult passages in the Old Testament is slight. It remains 
true that a goodly number of critical conclusions regarding the teaching 
of the Scriptures command substantially the respect claimed by estab- 
lished exegesis, and can therefore claim to have the sanction of the sci- 
ence. Such conclusions have indeed formed a large part of the proof on 
which Christian apologetics have relied to show the divine origin of Scrip- 
ture. 

On what ground do those who censure the scholars in question for as- 
serting the “simple principle that their one duty is to ascertain, apart 
from all fancies and presuppositions, what was really said and really 
meant by the sacred writers at the time when they wrote,” rest their cen- 
sure? On this: that before we take the Scriptures in our hands to study 
them, we know one important fact about their teaching, namely, that it con- 
tains no error; and that we have no right to set this fact aside when we 
are gathering up the results of our study of them. If that study should in 
any case give an apparent error, as, @. g., is the case with either John or 
the Synoptists in the discrepancy about the date of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
we must say that the error could not have been committed, and that, there- 
fore, credence may be withheld from one statement or the other; which, 
it is further urged, is easy, as these, like all other historical propositions, 
are only supported by probable evidence, and are opposed by the (assumed) 
positively known fact of the inerrancy of Scripture. This we say is the 
claim: that in regard to these unique writings, the results of exegesis are 
to be held as provisional, and only to be accepted when they coincide 
with the fact of the inerrancy of Scripture established on higher grounds. 
As this claim is usually put forth, the demand that exegetical results be 
kept subject to the presumption of infallibility is not so explicit as we have 
made it. Rather is it said, “You know that the teachings of the Bible 
have a claim on our belief which those of other books have not; we ought 
to see if those statements which appear to contradict each other cannot be 
made in some way to harmonize.” And then various possibilities are 
pointed out, which, if they should happen to be true, would harmonize 
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them. Or in case even this cannot be done, it is said that though we can- 
not see a way in which they can be harmonized, we cannot prove that 
there is not such a way; that therefore we are not warranted in believing 
in the discrepancy in face of the known fact of the inerrancy of Scripture. 
This is only trying to say in a softened way that exegesis has but a sec- 
ondary value in the interpretation of Scripture, for the assumed inerrancy 
is treated as the one established fact to which other conclusions must bend. 
The only reason urged for interfering with the usual method of study is 
the (asserted) knowledge of this fact. 

As regards this claim for the exemption of our knowledge of Scripture 
from dependence upon exegesis, it is sufficient to say that the assumption 
on which it is based is without foundation. We do not have, when we 
begin to study the Bible, the fact of its being infallible already guarantied 
to us. There is no outside and higher authority which informs us that its 
contents are absolutely free from error. Whence is it claimed that the 
knowledge of this (assumed) fact comes tous? “It is given us,” it is 
sometimes said, “in the truth of the Christian religion. This requires 
us to believe that the books are authentic, and that their authors are vera- 
cious.” Granting this, are we therefore obliged to believe that their au- 
thors never erred? Do truthful men never make mistakes? Would our 
believing that St. Luke’s Gospel is a true narrative prevent us from believ- 
ing that he was wrong in saying that Quirinius was governor of Syria at 
the time of Jesus’ birth? ‘“ But we are obliged to believe that Paul was 
not merely veracious as to matters of fact, but that he was inspired to 
teach religious truth.” Of course, but is it impossible for us to believe 
this, and yet believe that he could give a passage of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture a rabbinical twist in which the methods of his early training should 
be apparent? Is not the amount of error even within the religious realm 
which can coexist with apostolic inspiration something which cannot be 
determined &@ priori? But it is said, “‘ We ought to believe all the state- 
ments made by the sacred writers on the strength of their general credibil- 
ity, in the absence of evidence which invalidates any one of them ;” and 
it is rather pompously added, “If you knew anything about logic, you 
would not need to be told this.” To this we answer that our knowledge 
of logic includes this recondite principle; but we cannot see that it applies 
to the case in hand, since here we have what our opponent must admit to 
be the best of evidence to the contrary, namely, the opposite statement of 
a truthful (if not infallible) writer. 

Sometimes the claim is made that the promise of Christ to guide his 
Apostles into the whole truth, and to bring his teachings to their remem- 
brance by his Spirit, committed his authority to the inerrancy of the New 
Testament ; and that his words, “The Scripture cannot be broken,” com- 
mitted him to the infallibility of the Old. But this is an utterly ground- 
less assumption. To take the New Testament alone, how does a promise 
of revelation made to the Apostles avail to guaranty the absolute accuracy 
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of historical books which the Apostles did not write, and which it cannot 
be proved that they sanctioned? And if the promise could be supposed to 
guaranty the accuracy of the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts, could it pos- 
sibly be construed as requiring us to believe their absolute inerrancy? 
The question is not, it will be noticed, whether the Apostles had a religious 
authority, or whether the Gospels can be connected by inferential processes 
with that authority. It is simply whether our Lord, in the two sayings 
which have been referred to, placed us in the situation of being obliged 
to believe either that they were absolutely infallible or that he was falli- 
ble. It is a question as to which there can be no dispute. Christ did not 
place us in this position. He did not guaranty the inerrancy of these 
writings. 

Those who demand that exegetical proofs be degraded from their proper 
supremacy in the interpretation of Scripture do so, therefore, on the strength 
of an assumption which vanishes into thin air as soon as scrutinized. There 
is no other way of finding out what the teachings of the Bible are, than 
that of seeking them in the Bible by the usual methods of interpretation. 
Scriptural like all other exegesis has to stand upon the “ simple principle 
that [its] one duty [is] to ascertain, apart from all fancies or preposses- 
sions, what was really said and really meant by the sacred writers at the 
time when they wrote.” The peculiar value of the contents of the sacred 
writings only increases its obligation to adhere faithfully to the one means 
which human experience has found for reaching at their contents. If, for 
example, the New Testament interpreter finds St. Matthew (xvi. 27) rep- 
resenting Christ as predicting his coming to judge the world with his 
angels ; and then adding (28) that some of his hearers would live to see 
Him coming in his kingdom ; and concludes that the laws of discourse show 
that the same event is spoken of in both instances, he accepts the conclu- 
sion as heartily as he does the interpretation of John i. 1, which makes 
the Apostle teach the deity of Christ. If he did not, he could not, as 
an honest man, confidently assert that any doctrine was taught in the 
Scriptures. 

That those who maintain the supremacy of exegetical laws in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible should be met with vehement opposition by those 
who claim that here dogmatic assumption should rule, is not surprising. 
Good men who hold wrong views are usually agitated when the opposing 
right ones are firmly presented. Their agitation is the tribute of their 
better nature to the truth. The demon of prejudice can hardly be cast 
out of a soul without rending it. The melancholy feature of the situation 
is that so many educated Christians, especially so many ministers, should 
contentedly rest in their error, because they will not let the opposing truth 
come into contact with their minds, and should allow themselves to be led 
by those who know enough of the truth bitterly to oppose it. Have they 
a secret dread of the loss of ready-made ideas and old sermons, and of 
the hard thinking which may be occasioned by examining the alarming 
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statement that the Bible must be allowed to say for itself what its teach- 
ings are ? 

There is a humorous feature of the situation, to which we gladly turn. 
This is the criticism which the advocates of an untrammeled exegesis 
receive from some quarters for their bad logic. If these wretched dupes 
of German errorists had only, before beginning their scriptural studies, 
mastered the mighty principle that a truthful witness’ statement is to be 
believed in the absence of evidence to the contrary, they would not have 
fallen into the snare of thinking that the processes of a science are always 
valid so far as they go! Familiarity with this principle would, we dare 
say, have made it possible for them at once to eulogize the Scriptures as 
bearing on their face marks of a superhuman origin, and to say, when 
apparent errors are pointed out in them, “ We cannot admit that this error 
is really taught, for we have a higher authority than exegesis which says 
that the Bible is infallible.” It would, perhaps, have made them capable 
of saying that the Scriptures are the test of faith, and that those who in- 
sist on strict exactness and impartiality in finding the meaning of Scrip- 
ture are undermining the faith ! 

Attacks upon rigid exegesis for its bad logic made by those who outcry 
against the doctrine that the Bible should interpret itself, are as droll as an 
attack once made upon a well-known philanthropist by a New York dem- 
ocrat.on account of his irreligion. When Wendell Phillips, speaking in 
the Cooper Institute, not long before the war broke out, began to de- 
nounce the religious teachers of the North for their complicity with 
slavery, Captain Isaiah Rynders, who was present with a gang of roughs, 
interrupted the orator with a furious outcry. He seemed determined to 
break up the meeting at that point. Finally some peaceable citizen tried 
to restore order, by appealing to Captain Rynders’ love of fair play. But, 
screamed the resolute opponent of error, with a most wicked oath, ‘‘ Don’t 
you hear; the fellow is reviling the church ! ” 


A BATTLE OF THE SKEPTICS. 


A LIVELY controversy is going on in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century between Mr. Herbert Spencer, representing the Religion of the 
Unknowable, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, representing the Religion of 
Humanity, that is, Positivism. Mr. Spencer had maintained that the 
religion of the future is to be the religion of the Unknowable. By dif- 
ferent roads, Philosophy, Science, and Theology are coming towards the 
same conclusion, that the absolute is unknowable, but that it is the Ulti- 
mate Reality before which the human spirit must bow in awe and rever- 
ence. 

This prophecy Mr. Harrison satirized by applying to it the clever 
epithet, the Ghost of Religion, which is the title of his article in 
rejoinder. If a Christian apologist should ridicule Mr. Spencer as 
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mercilessly, we should hear something about the unlawful weapons to 
which bigoted opponents resort. While Mr. Harrison travels Mr. Spen- 
cer’s road so far as to agree that the negative and the unknown are 
the end of all philosophizings concerning the cause of the universe, he 
squarely disagrees with the opinion that a religion can be developed in 
that direction, or that religion had anything to do with such questionings. 
We cannot refrain from quoting one delicious bit of satire: “The Un- 
knowable can no more unite men than the precession of the equinoxes 
can unite them. So there can never be congregations of Unknowable 
worshipers, nor churches dedicated to the Holy Unknowable, nor images 
nor symbols of the unknowable mystery. Yes! there is one symbol of 
the Infinite Unknowable, and it is perhaps the most definite and ultimate 
word that can be said about it. The precise, and yet inexhaustible, 
language of mathematics enables us to express, in a common algebraic 
formula, the exact combination of the unknown raised to its highest 
power of infinity. That formula is (#"); and here we have the beginning, 
and perhaps the end, of a symbolism for the religion of the Infinite Un- 
knowable. . . . Where two or three are gathered together to worship the 
Unknowable, there the algebraic formula may suffice to give form to their 
emotions ; they may be heard to express their unwearying belief in (x”), 
even if no weak brother with ritualistic tendencies be heard to say, ‘O 
2”, love us, help us, make us one with thee!’” He declares that religion 
always has been, and always must be, anthropomorphic ; that there must 
be relation of some human kind between the worshiper and the object 
of his veneration. The religion of the future must meet the wants of 
sorrowing mothers, of the helpless, the oppressed, the children of want 
and doubt and despair. No Christian could speak more feelingly of the 
sorrows and sins of mankind to which the gospel corresponds. Then, in 
a few vague sentences, Mr. Harrison declares that the so-called Religion 
of Humanity is entirely suited to the necessities of mankind. 

Mr. Spencer turns on him with crushing force, and gives Positivism, 
considered as a religion, such an exposure as it has never had, even from 
the attacks of Christian writers. He styles it Retrogressive Religion. 
He shows that it goes back to primitive forms of savage worship. An 
amusing parallel is traced in respect of the worship of ancestral ghosts, 
of sacred rites at the tombs of the dead, of praying for years to a beloved 
wife, of the judgment of the dead by the living, who award sacred 
burial-places only to the sanctified of humanity, as the Egyptians allowed 
honorable burial only if no accusations were brought against the de- 
parted. Then he analyzes the claims of humanity to reverence to show 
that reverence is impossible either to the race, to any generation, to any 
tribe, or even to any individual. The darkest pictures of depravity 
painted by theologians are not as dark as these descriptions Mr. Spencer 
gives of ancient and of modern society. The immoralities of civilized 
and Christian peoples are unsparingly exposed. To crown all, he de- 
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élares that the Great Being Humanity is only the sum of its units, that it 
has no consciousness of itself, and cannot be an object of worship. Only 
individuals, or groups of individuals, can be revered ; and none of these 
are either worthy of reverence, or capable of satisfying the deepest wants 
of men altogether like themselves. We await with eagerness Mr. Har- 
rison’s defense of Positivism. 

We confess to a peculiar sense of enjoyment in watching the progress 
of this battle. As adherents of the Christian faith, we are content to 
leave our opponents to overthrow each other’s opinions, that we may de- 
vote ourselves entirely to the positive work of promulgating the truth. 
We are quite willing, also, that their shafts of ridicule against each other 
should be as sharp as they can make them. While satire is not always 
an appropriate weapon in the hands of a Christian writer, it is precisely 
suited to the mutual attacks of skeptics. 

We are again reminded that it is easier to criticise than to construct. 
It is comparatively easy to expose the weakness of a given theory, but 
more difficult to propose a theory which is itself consistent and adequate. 

The controversy brings out the adaptedness of the gospel to the real 
wants of human nature. We feel the absurdity of predicting that wor- 
ship of the Unknowable will be the religion of the future, because it is so 
empty in comparison with Christianity. When Mr. Harrison portrays 
the sorrows and sins of mankind, we can hardly believe that he is not to 
speak immediately of the religion of the Cross. When Mr. Spencer 
demonstrates the powerlessness of humanity to inspire veneration or to 
save itself, it seems inevitable that he will recognize in Christianity the 
hope of mankind. Were it not a mockery, it would be an absurdity to 
remand us to the worship of the Unknowable. 

It should be added that this controversy has drawn from Mr. Spencer 
tore explicit statements than he has before made concerning what he 
calls the Ultimate Reality. He speaks of it as an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy by which all things are created and sustained. It is not the All- 
Nothingness, but the All-Being. It is the sole existence, all things pres- 
ent to consciousness being but the shows of it. It is a Mystery which 
cannot be fathomed, and a Power that is omnipresent, and as such will 
always continue to be an object of religious sentiment. It stands toward 
our general conception of things in substantially the same relation as does 
the Creative Power asserted by Theology. The gradual replacement of a 
Power, allied to humanity in certain traits by a Power which we cannot 
say is thus allied, leaves unchanged certain of the sentiments compre- 
hended under the name religious. These declarations do not show that 
Mr. Spencer is becoming a Christian Theist, but they do show that he is 
impelled to recognize more and more fully the limitations of empirical 
science, and the necessity imposed upon thought of assuming the constant 
presence of the Infinite, Eternal, and Self-existent Being. 
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BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


JESUS AND HILLEL COMPARED, WITH REFERENCE TO RENAN AND 
GEIGER, BY PROFESSOR F. DELITZSCH, D. D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REVISED EDITION. 


“ Hx was very beautiful. His height was fully seven spans; his hair 
bright auburn, and not too thick, and was inclined to wave in soft curls. 
His eyebrows were black and arched, and his eyes seemed to shed from 
them a gentle golden light. They were very beautiful. His nose was 
prominent ; his beard yellow, but not very long. He wore his hair, on 
the contrary, very long, for no scissors had ever touched it, nor any 
human hand, except that of his mother when she played with it in his 
childhood. He stooped a little. His complexion was that of the ripe 
brown wheat, and his face like his mother’s, rather oval than round, with 
only a little red in it, but through it there shone dignity, intelligence of 
soul, gentleness, and a calmness of spirit never disturbed. Altogether, 
He was very like his divine and immaculate mother.” 

It is Jesus who is thus described, and Nicephorus Callisti of the 
fourteenth century who so describes him. He refers to old authorities, 
and if we would ask him for their names, he would probably mention 
John of Damascus of the eighth century ; and could we ask the latter, he 
would, perhaps, be honest enough to confess that it is nothing but a poor 
picture of imagination.’ For while on coins and busts and statues we 
find contemporaneous pictures of the Roman Emperors Augustus and 
Tiberius, and while, even to-day, may be seen on the temple walls of the 


1 Very interesting is the description of Jesus, as given by Professor Delitzsch 
himself in a pamphlet, entitled : Sehet welch’ ein Mensch (Leipzig, 1869, 1872), 
and from which we quote the following : “ Our eyes were restlessly attracted 
to Him, for He was the centre of the group. He was not in soft clothing of 
byssus and silk, like the courtiers of Tiberias-or Jerusalem, nor did He wear 
long trailing robes, like some of the Pharisees. On his head was a white kef- 
Jiych —a square of linen doubled so that a corner fell down on each shoulder, 
and on the back ; a fillet or agbul round the head, keeping it in its place. On 
his body“He wore a tunic, which reached to his wrists and to his feet, and over 
this a blue tallith, with the prescribed tassels, of blue and white, at the four 
corners, hung down so that the under garment, which was gray, striped with 
red, was little seen. His feet shod with sandals, not shoes, were only visible 
now and then, as He walked or moved.” 

“He was a man of middle size, with youthful beauty, still, in his face and 
form. The purity and charm of early manhood blended in his countenance 
with the ripeness of mature years. His complexion was fairer than that of 
those around Him, for they had more of the bronze color of their nation. He 
seemed, indeed, even pale, under the white sudar, for the ruddy glow of health 
usual at his years was wanting. The type of his features was hardly Jewish, 
but rather as if that and the Greek types blended into a perfect beauty, which, 
while it awakened reverence, filled the heart, still more, with love. His eyes 
looked on you with light which seemed broken and softened, as if by passing 
through tears. He stooped a little, and seemed communing with his own 
thoughts, and when He moved there was no affectation, as with some of the 
Rabbis, but a natural dignity and grace, like one who feels himself a king, 
though dressed in lowly robes.” — Page 5, Tr. 
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Egyptian Karnak the contemporaneous picture of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, and on the palace walls of Khorsabad and Kujundshik the con- 
temporaneous pictures of King Sargon in his war-chariot and King Sen- 
acherib on his throne, yet of the appearance of Jesus we have no tradi- 
tion, still less a picture; so that there was no agreement in the church 
before and after Constantine, whether we should imagine the external 
appearance of Jesus during his earthly life as uncomely or ideally beau- 
tiful, and that for either view only the Old Testament writings, but no 
ancient traditions, are to be appealed to. 

Upon this medisval imaginative picture, we quote a piece from Renan’s 
“ Life of Jesus”: “ Jesus,” we are here informed, “was born at Naza- 
reth. The streets in which He played when a child are to-day stony 
paths and alleys which separate the dwellings. The house of Joseph, 
without doubt, closely resembled those poor shops, lighted by the door, 
serving at once for the work-bench, as kitchen, and as bedroom ; having for 
furniture a mat, some cushions on the ground, one or two earthen vessels, 
and a painted chest. Here at Nazareth Jesus spent his early years. 
The fountain about which the life and gayety of the little town formerly 
centred has been destroyed; its broken channels now give but a turbid 
water. But the beauty of the women who gather there at night has been 
surprisingly well preserved. It is the Syrian type in all its languishing 
grace. There is no doubt that Mary was there nearly every day, and 
took her place, with her urn upon her shoulder, in the same line with her 
unremembered countrywomen. Here nature, at once smiling and grand, 
was the first education of Jesus. From his childhood He went to Jeru- 
salem almost every year to the feasts. Joseph died before the public 
life of his son began. It seems that becoming by the death of her 
husband a stranger in Nazareth, Mary retired to Cana, where Jesus prob- 
ably passed a portion of his youth, and whence came his first splen- 
dors. He came forth as a teacher. The voice of the young carpenter 
suddenly assumed extraordinary sweetness. An infinite charm exhaled 
from his person, and the companions of his youth no longer recognized 
him. His lovely character, and, doubtless, one of those transporting 
countenances which sometimes appear in the Jewish race, created around 
Him a circle of fascination, which hardly any among his friendly and 
artless people could resist. Jesus followed Hillel for the most part. 
Hillel had given utterance to aphorisms, fifty years before, which greatly 
resembled his own. By his poverty, endured with humility, by the sweet- 
ness of his character, by the opposition which He made to the hypocrites 
and priests, Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus, if we may say teacher 
when speaking of so lofty an originality.” 

All that Renan here says positively is either unfounded opposition to 
the gospel history, as that Jesus was born in Nazareth, or untenable pre- 
supposition, as that Mary, after Joseph’s death, went to Cana. And 
what he expresses by an indefinite “ without doubt,” is nothing but a fan- 
ciful picture, as when he describes Joseph’s house according to the pres- 
ent degraded condition of the population of Palestine, or praises the 
women of Nazareth, of whose beauty other travellers have seen nothing, 
or describes Jesus himself as being of a transporting countenance, and 
of a voice extraordinarily sweet. Nevertheless, Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” 
has really made a conquest of the whole civilized world, and we should 
err if we should look for the cause of this great success exclusively in 
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the latitudinarian boldness of the book, and in the tendency of our age to- 
wards estrangement from Christianity as a religion of revelation and 
miracle. Of course, the reception which it found may be explained, in 
great measure, from the fact that to thousands, either for strengthening 
or for malignant joy, the ecclesiastical dogma of the person of the God- 
man, in the light of an advanced age, has vanished as a dream of bygone 
times. The reading public, stupefied through the most refined stimulants, 
devoured it so eagerly, because it offered to them a new, piquant subject, 
which is entitled “ Vie de Jésus,” but which, according to the “ Mystéres 
de Paris,” might just as well have been entitled “ Mystéres de Jésus.” 
Sentimentality as well as sensuality is abundantly fed by it, because, 
combining, as it does, the sensational art of a Pere Lacordaire with that 
of a Sue or a Dumas, it blends frivolous words with affectionate enthu- 
siasm, and, at the same time, degrades all natural inclination to carnality. 
Even the displeasure in the politics of the time was gratified through this 
book, which treats Jesus as a noble fanatical republican something like 
Camille Desmoulins, and bringing before the imperial France the time of 
Jesus as in a mirror, the work presents itself as a programme of a new 
social revolution. But all this does not suffice to account for the influence 
of the book, for which there are some better reasons than those which have 
been given. It brought back the person of Jesus out of the cloud in which, 
to thousands, it had vanished, and again the question, “ What do you think 
of Him?” was made the question of the day. And because it brought this 
question — the most momentous, the most critical, question of humanity 
— before the consciences of Jewish and Christian readers alike, it served — 
in a sense altogether different from what the author intended — a divine 
object. And to bring the person of Jesus in such a way before the con- 
sciences of the world was only possible by summoning to its help all the 
means and arts of modern belles-lettres, in order to give the picture of 
Jesus outline and color. For this reason it enchanted Christian readers. 
Its main object was to bring, from a scientific point of view, the historical 
appearance of Jesus into a living relationship to the form of its time and 
country, thus meeting the natural desire of Christians to arrive at the 
liveliest possible representation of Jesus according to his human appear- 
ance. But Renan’s picture of Jesus is not an historical one; it is a car 
icature composed of the most incompatible features, a phantom resting 
upon a counterfeit of true history. One instance will suffice, — the asser- 
tion that Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus. 

Renan is still too much of a Christian to place Hillel above Jesus, but 
he places him very high, for in one place he says: “ Hillel, however, will 
never be considered the real founder of Christianity ; ””— a thought, whose 
very negation were an absurdity, if Hillel did not appear to him as, at 
least, a great man spiritually related to Jesus. Dr. Abraham Geiger, 
however, the learned champion of Jewish reform and liberal criticism, 
who died October 23, 1874, in his lectures on “ Judaism and its History ” 
(1864), is still too much of a Jew to place Hillel beneath Jesus. 
“ Jesus,” he says, “was a Pharisee who walked in the paths of Hillel. 
He never gave utterance to a new idea.” Hillel, however, presents the 
image of a genuine reformer; this term will not desecrate, but rather 
ennoble him. And this “ Hillel,” Geiger adds, with an undercurrent of 
contrast, — “is a really historical personage. Concerning other men 
legend enters materially into their éntire being, sets them off with mira- 
cles, hangs all its tinsel about them ; but the more wonderful the legend, 
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the less credible it is, and the more it mystifies the character, the meaner 
does the glorified one appear as an historical personage.” 

These lectures of Geiger’ have also been very extensively read, have 
been spoken of in widely circulated papers, and, we believe that we shall 
greatly oblige unprejudiced Jewish as well as Christian readers by fixing 
our eyes in these pages a little closer upon that self-same Hillel whom 
Renan puts by the side of, and Geiger above, Jesus. He is indeed an 
eminent character, both amiable and worthy of our interest. There is no 
contemporary of Jesus who would be so fitted as this Hillel to bring out 
this peerless Jesus in a more radiant light, when we put him over against 
Jesus. Besides, we have a twofold advantage in the parallel we are 
about to draw. In the first place, the Talmud is very rich in what con- 
cerns Hillel, although not free from the tinsel of bizarre exaggerations,” 
yet trustworthy for the most part. And, in the second place, we need 
not be afraid of being accused of partiality in judging him, since his 
activity belongs to the time of Herod the Great, and extends only to the 
childhood of Jesus.* It is not improbable that when Herod inquired of 
the high priests and scribes (Matt. ii. 4) where the Messiah was to be 
born, Hillel was at the head of the Sanhedrim which gave the king 
the scriptural answer that He must be born in Bethlehem-Ephrata. 
But much farther his life does not extend, and he had no opportunity 
either to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah or to refuse Him such recog- 
nition. He is therefore barely, yet still an ante-Christian worthy. 

As we now attempt to represent in single pictures his life and work, 
and to contrast them with the life and work of Jesus, we promise in ad- 
vance to be strictly confined, in the case of Hillel, to what has been trans- 
mitted without any additions of our own; and in the case of Jesus, omit- 
ting all that modern criticism assails, to use exclusively what even the 
criticism of a Strauss regards as genuine, and to follow especially the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, which at present has the honor of being 
considered the earliest and most credible. 


I. 
HOW DID HILLEL AND HOW DID JESUS BECOME THE GREAT TEACHER? 


This is the first question, which, without adding or subtracting aught, 
we will let the history of both answer. 


1 The second edition was published in 1865, without any change of former 
statements. [The first volume has also been translated into English by M. 
Mayer. New York, 1866.—Tr 

2 Thus, for instance, we read in the treatise Soferim, xvi. 9, that Hillel knew 
all languages, even the language (vw) of mountains, hills and valleys, trees, 
vegetables, wild and tame beasts, and demons (O°wW). A certain Dr. B. 
Placzek in Rahmer’s Literaturblatt, 1878, No. 6, recognizes the great naturalist 
in his legendary dress. But it is an exaggeration without any demonstrable 
historical basis and equally as exaggerated as when we are told in the treatise 
Succa, fol. 28, col. 1, that he had eighty disciples ; thirty of them were worthy 
that the Shechina should rest upon them as upon Moses ; thirty, that the sun 
should stand still at their command as at that of Joshua; and twenty were 
only moderately learned ; but the greatest of all was Jonathan ben Uziel, of 
whom it is said, that when he studied the Law, every bird that flew over his 
head was at once burned up. 

8 Hillel’s presidency in the Sanhedrim is given, according to treatise Shabbath, 
fol. 15, col. 1, as about one hundred years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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About fifty years before our present era the following occurred at Je- 
rusalem.1 Shemaja and Abtalion, the most celebrated teachers of that 
age, spent on a certain occasion the whole of the night from Friday to 
Saturday in directing the studies of a large number of disciples. It was 
in the month of Tebeth, about the time of the winter solstice — hence to- 
wards the close of December. When the auroral column had arisen— 
so the Shemitic would put it, because the sun, suddenly rising there, ap- 
pears above the horizon like a cone of light — Shemaja said to Abtalion : 
“ Dear Brother Abtalion, it is usually light in our school by day; it must 
be cloudy this morning to be so dark!” As they looked up, however, 
they discovered that there was something in the shape of a human being 
before the window. They climbed up, and found a man actually buried 
in the snow, which had fallen during the night. It was Hillel. They 
took him out of the snow, put him into a bath, rubbed him with oil, and 
brought him near to a fire, for they said: “He is worthy that for his 
sake we should break the Sabbath.” 

But how came Hillel to be found thus placed before the window? This 
Hillel, the grandfather of that Gamaliel at whose feet sat the Apostle 
Paul, the ancestor of a family within which for centuries the presidency 
of the Sanhedrim was transmitted, was the son of a poor, exiled family 
in Babylon. The family was reduced, although it could trace its pedi- 
gree back to king David.? Hillel, as well as his brother Shebna,* had 
gone to Jerusalem; the one to try his fortune in business, the other to 
satisfy his thirst for knowledge at the great seat of national learning. In 
order to carry this into effect, he engaged himself as a day-laborer and 
earned a tropaicon daily. This was the Greek name for the Roman vic- 
toriatus, a small coin worth half a denarius, upon which the image of 
Victoria, the goddess of victory, had been stamped. One half of his daily 
earnings had to suffice for the maintenance of his family (for he was mar- 
ried) ; the other half he paid as fee for admission to the beth-ha-midrash, 
the institution over which Shemaja and Abtalion presided. One day, 
however, he failed in obtaining labor, and was not allowed to enter the 
college. Favored by the darkness of the night, he climbed up to the 
window late on Friday evening, and placed himself so that he could see 
and hear everything. But unable long to brave the cold and ceaseless 
December snow, which sometimes falls in Jerusalem, he fell into that 
state of numbness from which he was with difficulty resuscitated the fol- 
lowing Sabbath morning. 

Thus Hillel became what he was. He sought to satisfy his thirst for 
knowledge among the most renowned masters of his time, and spared no 
trouble of becoming the heir of their knowledge. Having attended the 
lectures of the highest authorities regarding questions of the law, he soon 
became one of those highest authorities regarding questions of the law. 
When at one time the question was debated, whether it was lawful to kill 
the paschal lamb on the day of preparation for the feast when that day is 
a Sabbath, Hillel declared that it is lawful, in accordance with genuine 
tradition.* From that time on he was looked upon as one of the most 


: —_ fol. 35, col. 2. 
eshith Rabba [that is, an a tie commen on Genesis, compiled 
in Palestine in the sixth century. — TR.], sec. 98. _ 
® Sota, fol. 21, col. 1, according to which, after it was too late, and in order 
to Please God, he offered to divide the gain with his brother. 
Pesachim, fol. 68, col. 1; Jerus. Pesachim, fol. 33, col. 1. 
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prominent teachers of the so-called oral or traditional law. He secured 
respect for the law by his great learning, his personal good qualities, and 
his moderation, and that at a time of general national decay and irrelig- 
ion. But he never became a reformer. Dr. Geiger is the first to give 
him this name, and he does it merely as an attempt to disparage Jesus. 
Reformer, in the good sense of the word, is one who is endued with 
creative energy, one who brings back to its original state the religion of a 
nation which had become defaced and deformed, and thus breathes new 
life into a great community, like that which it originally possessed. Sam- 
uel and Ezra were reformers of this class. Hillel changed nothing. He 
left things as he found them. It is indeed true that he introduced a few 
innovations in the civil laws, especially concerning lending money and 
buying and selling,’ which suggest cunning contrivances for evading the 
laws of Moses; but in other respects all he did was to carry out more 
fully the system of tradition taught by the Pharisees; he gave himself no 
trouble as to the religious state of the nation at large, and did nothing 
whatever to awaken religious life, which was in such a decayed state, or 
to give it a new impulse. 

History tells us what Jesus became. We need not first make it; it 
suffices that we open our eyes to its facts and not willfully close them. 
Hillel is no reformer ; for where is the original form of the religion of his 
nation, as restored by him, and the corruptions which he removed? Jesus, 
however, is the founder of a religion which is related to the religion of 
the Old Testament as its disincumbered kernel and emancipated spirit ; 
the founder of a humanism hitherto unheard-of in the history of the 
world, of a religion of humanity and brotherly love which abolishes all 
the barriers of the religions of the world, — thus, by the new borids of the 
all-embracing divine love, declaring all men as brothers. How, we now 
ask, has He arrived at this? He, like Hillel, was an offspring of the 
Davidic lineage ;? but not, like Hillel, grown up in Babylonia, the country 
where the Jews at that time began to rival those in Jerusalem as to their 
national institutions and learning. He was brought up in Galilee, a coun- 
try which the proud Jew regarded with the utmost contempt, as Beotia 
among the Greeks, or Gascony among the Parisians. And in this despised 
country his home was in the most despised district. We find in the 

1 [Professor Delitzsch here evidently refers to the legal enactment, called 
Prosbul. The reason for this curious le rovision, which, though contrary to 
the Law of Moses, but necessitated by the time, and on the whole a very whole- 
some one, was that, because according to the law of Moses [Deut. xy.] the 
conning of debts was unlawful during the Sabbatical year, the rich would 
not lend to the poor for fear of the Sabbatical year, which seriously impeded 
commercial and social intercourse. Hillel found that under these circumstances 
the warning contained in Deut. xv. 9 was disregarded, and in order to do away 
with this evil he introduced the prosbul ; that is, a declaration, made before the 
court of justice at the time of lending, not to remit the debt in the Sabbatical 
year. The formula of this legal declaration was: “I, N. N., deliver to you, 
the judges of the district , the declaration that I may call in at any time I 


pig all debts due to me ;” and it was signed either by the judges or witnesses. 
— Tr. 


2 Although not the real son of Joseph, yet as legitimate son of Joseph the 
son of Jacob (Matt. ch. i.), he was a descendant of David in the line of Solomon 
and, as the son of Mary the daughter of Eli (Luke iii.), in the line of Nathan. 
In the Talmuds, Mary is also called *Sy M3 (the daughter of Eli) ; and Jesus, 
in Sanhedrim, fol. 43, col. 2, is said to have been “related to the royal house (of 
David) ” MD AT 
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Talmud the names of many great men who were born in many different 
towns and villages in Palestine and Galilee, of whom we can find no 
trace now; but not one of them came from Nazareth or Nazara.2 Jo- 
sephus, the historian, who had to organize the national levy of troops in 
Galilee during the Roman war, counts up no less than two hundred and 
four overpopulated cities and villages, and names many of them, but says 
nothing about Nazareth. If it had never been mentioned except in the 
Gospels, modern criticism might perhaps maintain that it never existed. 
But there it is as it was two thousand years ago, with its houses built 
on the declivity of the hill, or in the deep narrow valley which is in- 
closed on three sides by hills, having the plain of Jezreel on the south, 
where many famous battles have been fought in ancient and in modern 
times. Here Jesus grew up in this quiet retirement as a lily of the val- 
ley. Except in the home of his parents, there was no school for Him but 
the house of prayer. The wisdom of Hillel may justly be regarded as 
derived in a great measure from the teaching of Shemaja* and Abta- 
lion ;* but not one of his astonished contemporaries knew anything of a 
teacher of Jesus. The Talmud, indeed, assigns Him a celebrated teacher, 
named “Joshua, the son of Perachja.” It makes him flee with the latter 
to Alexandria from before a bloody king, and makes him excommunicate 
his disciple as a degenerated one to the blast of four hundred rams’- 
horns.* But this excommunication-concert is a ridiculous and stupid 
fable, as this Joshua lived a century before Jesus.° Jesus was in Egypt, 


1 Both forms are found in the oldest Greek manuscripts. 

2 His recorded maxim was: “Love a trade, hate the rabbinate, and do not 
obtrude thyself upon the powers that be.” Aboth, i. 10.— TR.] 

8 (His maxim was: “ Ye sages, be on your guard with respect to your words, 
lest ye become amenable to captivity, and be exiled to a place of evil waters, 
and the disciples who come after you may drink of the same and die, whereby 
the name of God would be blasphemed.” Aboth, i. 11.—Tr.] 

4 Tr. Sanhedrim, fol. 107, col. 2, in unexpurgated editions ; [the last of which 
epgeeved in Amsterdam in 1675.— TR.] 

Joshua, the son of Perachja, fled into Egypt when the Pharisees were perse- 
cuted by King Alexander I., Jannzus, and who died 79 B. c. [The circumstances 
under which this took place are as follows: Having returned from a glorious 
victory, and being pleased with the condition of the people at home, Hyrcanus 
gave a banquet, to which he invited both Pharisees and Sadducees. As he was 
enjoying himself in the midst of his guests, he, instigated by the Sadducees, asked 
the Pharisees to tell him whether there was any command which he had trans- 

ssed, that he might make amends, since it was his great desire to make the 
a of God his rule of life. To this one of the Pharisees replied: “Let Hyr- 
canus be satisfied with the regal crown, and give the priestly diadem to some 
one more worthy of it: because before his birth his mother was taken captive 
from the Maccabean home, in a raid of the Syrians upon Modin, and it is illegal 
for the son of a captive to officiate as a priest, much more as a high priest.” 
The Sadducees, who had thus far succeeded, tried to persuade Hyrcanus that 
the Pharisee did this designedly, in order to lower him in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. To ascertain it, Hyrcanus demanded of the Sanhedrim to sentence the of- 
fender to capital punishment. But the Pharisaic doctors of the law, who had 
a special enactment against indignities heaped upon a sovereign, who believed 
and taught that all men are alike in the sight of God, and whose very president 
at this time propounded the maxim of leniency, said that according te the law 
they could only give him forty stripes save one, which was the regular punish- 
ment for slanders. It was this which made Hyrcanus go over to the Sadducees, 
massacre many of the scribes, and fill the edrim with Sadducees (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii. 10, § 5. 6. ; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 53). In the persecu- 
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but as a child on his mother’s breast. He cannot have brought impres- 
sions thence, where Judaism showed a more liberal tendency, to say 
nothing of his having learned there magic, according to another Tal- 
mudic fable.* 

But as no human genius gains experience without coming in contact 
with the world, thus Jesus, in later years, by intercourse with his pious 
parents and with people who attracted and repelled Him, received into 
himself a, to us, incalculable world of impressions. These impressions 
aided in making Him what He became, but not without the decision of 
his inmost nature, which received and assimilated them. The principal 
means of his education was intercourse with God through his word, 
given in Holy Writ. This word, received from without, told Him the 
needs and wants of his people and human society, and the God from 
within told Him what He was called to do for his people and human 
society ; not to develop further the system of tradition, like Hillel, but 
to. form an immediate, spiritual, free relation of humanity to God by 
abolishing this externalizing ceremonial-service, and to give himself en- 
tirely as a sacrifice to this his high calling. In other words: He con- 
ceived himself in God with ever greater certainty as the Messiah prom- 
ised by Moses and the Prophets. He experienced in himself what the 
servant of Jehovah says by Isaiah: “The Lord Jehovah hath given 
me the tongue of disciples, that I may know how to sustain the weary by 
a word: He wakeneth morning by morning, wakeneth to me an ear to 
hearken as disciples.” * And the deeper He entered into the prophecy, 
and the more clearly He saw the corruption of his people dead under 
the law, the more He perceived that intense sufferings were awaiting 
Him, and the more ardent were his petitions for courage and joyfulness, 
in order to be able to say of himself according to that prophecy of 
Isaiah: “The Lord Jehovah hath opened to me an ear, and I have not 
been defiant; I have not turned back. My back I have given to smit- 
ers, and my cheeks to those who plucked out the hair; my face I have 
not hidden from confusion and spitting.”* In this school of deep-reach- 
ing experiences, the disciple of God ripened to the Divine teacher, who 
in the form of a servant, as an itinerant Galilean preacher (ober ge- 
lilah),* concealed the high self-consciousness of the Messiah of Israel. 
His contemporaries knew the antecedents of his origin, but they only 
tion which now ensued, the leading Pharisees fell victims. The President of 
the Sanhedrim, Joshua ben Perachja, managed, however, to escape to Alexan- 
dria. Now, by some strange anachronism, some Jewish authorities (comp. Ugo- 
linus, Thesaur. Antiq. xxi. 1126) declare the ex-Nasi Joshua to have been the 
teacher of Jesus of Nazareth, pretending that He fled with him into Egypt, 
which, as a modern Jewish writer of the life of Jesus of Nazareth says, “the 
Rabbi did not notice in the great consternation and confusion!!!” The writer 
to whom we have alluded, Mr. Isaac Goldstein, gives us in his Jesus of Naz- 
areth, p. 103 (New York, 1866), a historical (sic/) description of what took 
place in Egypt between Joshua and Jesus. — TR. ] 

1 Shabbath, fol. 104, col. 2.— The son of Stada (NTHD }2, a despicable 
name of Jesus) brought magic from Egypt in a cut of his flesh.” This is an 
indirect testimony out of the mouth of enemies for the historical fact of the 
miracles of Jesus. Gee ye such despicable name was Panthera, on which see 
my art. s. v. in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop.— TR.] 


2 Isaiah 1.4. [The translation is that of the author. —Tr.] 
8 Tsa. 1. 5, 6. 


# Thus the Galilean itinerant teachers are called in the Talmud, Sanhedrin, 
fol.*70, col. 1; Chullin, fol. 27, col. 2. ° 
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increased the problem of this teacher, instead of solving it. When in the 
synagogue of Nazareth He was given the book of Isaiah in order to read 
the prophetic section for the Sabbath,’ He commenced with the words: 
“The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me, because Jehovah hath 
anointed me to bring good tidings to the afflicted, hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and opening 
of the prison to the bound, to proclaim an acceptable year of Jehovah,” 
—and fully persuaded that it was He, and none else, whom prophecy in- 
troduces, speaking as the servant of Jehovah (Isa. lxi. 1, 2), He com- 
menced his sermon, while all eyes were fastened upon Him, with the 
emphatic exclamation: “This day this .scripture is fulfilled in your 
ears!” (Luke iv. 16). The immediate effect which the powerful im- 
pression of his public appearance produced was amazement. “ From 
whence,” asked the Nazarenes, “ hath this man these things? and what 
wisdom is this which is given unto Him, that even such mighty works 
are wrought by his hand? Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James and Joses, and of Juda and Simon? and are not 
his sisters here with Him?” They could not on any natural grounds ac- 
count for that high self-consciousness, with which their countryman came 
before them, in word and deed. Therefore they were offended at Him, 
as the Gospel according to St. Mark (vi. 3) further relates. He did not 
possess that patent of nobility as a teacher, which, according to Jewish no- 
tions, He ought to have had —a testimonial from some celebrated rabbi, 
whose disciple He had been. In their esteem it was no recommendation 
for Him that He was outside of the chain of tradition (shalsheleth hakab- 
bala). But in this very respect He was entirely different from Hillel, 
who developed the traditions of Shemaja and Abtalion. Jesus did not 
go forth from any rabbinical college; there was no system He followed 
after and which He developed. He drew freely and directly from the 
fullness of the Divine Spirit. He established himself on the word of 
God from the profoundest depth of his holy self-consciousness, independ- 
ently of men. From his childhood up He was in communion with 
God, by means of which He declared, what never before and after Him 
was heard, — “ No man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither know- 
eth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal Him.” * Therefore his teaching, and mode of teaching, yea, 
his whole appearance, astonished his contemporaries, and hence it was 
that despised Galilee witnessed the accomplishment of the ancient proph- 
ecy: “The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light ; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined” (Isa. ix. 1); that prophecy according to which the Talmud says 
that the redemption of Israel would go forth from Tiberias; and the 
Sohar,* that the Messiah shall be revealed in the land of Galilee. 


B. Pick. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. [To be continued. ] 


1 [After prayer two lessons were always read : one from the Law, called 
Parashah, and one from the Prophets, called Haphtarah. —TRr.] 

2 This word is also handed down as a word of Jesus, outside of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew xi. 27. 

8 [The Sohar is the great storehouse of Jewish mysticism. Thus we read: 
At that time the whole earth will tremble, as of old, from one end of heaven to 
the other, because the Messiah is about to be revealed in Galilee. On Exod. 
4 ‘ It is appointed that the Messiah shall be revealed in Galilee. Fol. 88.— 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ALASKA AND ITS MISSIONS.1 


Ir is related of Secretary Seward that, when on retiring from public 
life he was asked what he regarded as the most important act of his 
official career, he unhesitatingly and emphatically replied, “The pur- 
chase of Alaska ;” adding after a pause, “ But it may take two genera- 
tions before it is appreciated.” His words are even now being verified. 
Until quite recently the popular sentiment on the subject was that our 

overnment had “wasted $7,200,000 of the national treasury on an 
iceberg!” And it is only within the last few years that the American 
public has commenced to turn its attention to “ the Great Country ” that 
fell into its possession seventeen years ago, and consequently is gradually 
coming to get some idea of the extent and value of the purchase, and of 
its own responsibility over against it. The more we learn of Alaska the 
more fully we have to concede that, as its name “ Al-ak-shak ” signifies, 
it is a Great Country, — great in size, great in natural resources, great 
in possibilities and opportunities of which as yet we have only a faint 
conception. 

In extent this northern “iceberg” is certainly something wonderful. 
To quote the words of the official Report of the Committee on Territories 
made to the Senate on April 21, 1882, “In geographical area it is 
580,000 square miles, as large as all our territory north of Georgia and 
east of the Mississippi, leaving out Kentucky alone; that is to say, as 
large as twenty Eastern States. Its coast is as great, or greater, than 
all the other coast line of the United States. It has the largest river on 
this continent — the Yukon; that is, it is said to discharge a larger vol- 
ume of water than the Mississippi River, being seventy miles wide at its 
mouth, navigable for 1,100 or 1,200 miles by steam vessels, and is 
twenty miles wide at some points one thousand miles from its source.” 
Its more than a thousand islands alone comprise together an area of 
31,205 square miles of land. 

This vast domain is divided into three districts: the largest, the Yukon 
district, extending from the Alaskan mountains to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and including all the territory between the 141st to about 
the 165th meridian of west longitude, and from the 60th to the 70th 

arallel of north latitude; the Aleutian district, embracing the Alaskan 
Peninsula, four hundred miles long, and all the islands west of the 155th 
degree of longitude; and the Sitkan or Southeastern district, the narrow 
strip of mainland about thirty miles wide, extending north and westward 
from latitude 40° 54! for about five hundred miles, with the contiguous 
islands. 


1 The chief published sources of information on the subject are : Alaska and 
its Resources, by William H. Dall; Alaska, by Sheldon Jackson, D. D. ; Among 
the Alaskans, by Julia McNair Wright ; Life in Alaska, by Mrs. E. S. Willard ; 
Cruise of the Revenue Steamer Corwin in 1881, Gov’t Print. ; Circulars of the 
Bureau of Education, No. 2, 1882, Gov’t Print. ; Congressional Reports, 47th 
Congress, No. 457 ; The Gospel in All Lands for January 3, 1884 ; Presby- 
terian Home Missionary for el 1884 ; Publications of Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board ; The Moravian, vol. 29, passim. 
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Nor is the climate of this great country such as one would expect of 
an iceberg. According to the statement made before a Congressional 
sub-committee by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., the veteran Pres- 
byterian missionary who spent a number of years there, “ the climate 
of the central section is very cold in winter (Arctic climate), and very hot 
in summer. The thermometer, for instance, ranges from seventy below 
to one hundred and ten above zero at Fort Yukon, on the Upper Yukon 
river. . . . Though it is cold there in winter, the sun is oftentimes so 
hot and so far above the horizon in summer that it produces tropical 
vegetation, the wild grass growing two or three feet high on the plains 
where there is any drainage. While that is true of the interior region of 
the country, the great southern coast of Alaska has a winter climate with 
a mean annual temperature of the State of Georgia.” A carefully kept 
thermometrical and barometrical record for forty years past, at Sitka, 
shows that the mean annual winter temperature there has been the same 
as that of Georgia, while the mean annual summer temperature corre- 
sponded with the summers of Minnesota. There is, however, a great deal 
of rain and a constantly moist atmosphere. ‘ 

Such a climate is of course not adapted for very profitable agriculture. 
And yet a large part of the Yukon district consists of immense prairies 
covered with rank grasses for five months of the year, such as the Ken- 
tucky blue-grass, wood-meadow, and blue-joint grasses. Turnips, rad- 
ishes, and salad are raised as far north as Fort Yukon; while berries 
of nearly all varieties flourish everywhere. The Indians pick and ship 
to San Francisco hundreds of barrels of wild cranberries every year. 
On the prairies between the mountains of the Aleutian district the soil is 
very rich, and with the climate has been pronounced by experts “‘ better 
adapted for haying than the coast of Oregon.” A competent authority, 
Mr.’ Dall of the Smithsonian Institution, has even predicted that Cali- 
fornia is destined to be supplied with its best butter and cheese from this 
district. Of the Southeastern district, a missionary at Sitka says that the 
Russians used to be furnished with potatoes by the Indians, and “some 
of the natives (at Wrangell) are clearing off garden patches this year. 
Much can be done in this direction, for Alaska will furnish vegetables 
for a teeming population. There are several thousand acres in the neigh- 
borhood of this place, upon which the finest vegetables may be raised with 
certainty. The soil, for the most part, is a vegetable mould mixed with 
sand.” 

The commercial value of Alaska will, however, never depend in any 
large degree on its agricultural products. Its chief wealth lies in its 
teeming fisheries, its vast forests of valuable timber, and its as yet almost 
wholly undeveloped mineral resources. The seal-fisheries on the two 
small Pribyloff Islands alone, which have been leased to the Alaska 
Commercial Company, are paying as rental and in royalties to the gov- 
ernment $317,500 each year, which is over four per cent. on the original 
purchase-money of the entire territory. They are not allowed to take 
more than 100,000 seals per annum, and supply over two thirds of all 
the seal-skins in the markets of the world. Besides this there is a trade 
in the skins of the otter, mink, beaver, and other animals, amounting to 
$1,000,000 annually. “As to the fishing interests of Alaska,” again to 
quote from the testimony given by Dr. Jackson before the Congressional 
Committee, “ . . . . the value of this resource to the country can be un- 
derstood when we remember that in the recent arbitration with Great 
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Britain we were adjudged to pay $5,500,000 for the privilege of fishing 
cod in the Canadian waters, whereas the New England fishermen would 
have but to transfer the seat of their operations to the Alaska coast in 
order to get all the cod that it is possible for the commerce of the world 
to utilize. Three firms in San Francisco recently engaging in that trade, 
employing during the past season eighteen vessels, took three thousand 
tons of cod, mainly off the coast of the Shumagin Islands, in Southern 
Alaska. Then, in addition to the wonderful cod-fisheries of that coast, 
we have the salmon interests. Those interests, which have proved such 
a wealth to Oregon in the canneries on the Columbia River, can be 
equally utilized along the coast of Alaska, where the salmon run in larger 
quantities and for a longer time. The difference between canning salmon 
on the Columbia River and in Alaska is, that on the Columbia they were 
paying last season fifty cents per fish, large or small, while in Alaska the 
fish cost the canner, on an average, about one cent apiece, large or small. 
The difference in transportation is so little that some of the large com- 
panies on the Columbia River are establishing canneries in Alaska, not- 
ably among them Cutting & Co., who have a cannery at Sitka in which 
they employ one hundred Indians. . . . Then there are the valuable fish 
of commerce, the herring, halibut, and others.” All these exist “in won- 
derful quantities.” 

The immense forests of fir, spruce, hemlock, and yellow cedar that 
cover Southeastern Alaska have been pronounced by scientists the lar- 
gest tract of uncut valuable timber in the world. The time is rapidly 
coming when our country will need some such source of lumber supply. 
Valuable minerals are found in nearly all sections of the country. Quar- 
ries of superior marble have been uncovered ; about three years ago gold 
mines were opened some 160 miles northeast of Sitka, from which 
$150,000 worth of gold-dust was taken last year, and rich deposits of 
the precious metal have since been discovered in the valley of the Upper 
Yukon; silver has also been found, and copper abounds in many sec- 
tions ; vast beds of iron are known to exist, one mountain in the Chilcat 
country being almost one solid mass of the purest ore; while coal is so 
plentiful and easily accessible along the ravines and coast that Russian 
steamers used to mine it directly from these banks for their own imme- 
diate use. The Indians also tell of several lakes covered with petroleum 
oil. Certain it is that there is untold mineral wealth in this northern 
land, which must ere long make Alaska as important and populous a 
territory as any in the Union. It is only a question of time when the 
stream of white settlers and adventurers, traders and miners, that seems 
already to have set in, attracted by the undeveloped wealth of Alaska, 
shall overflow the choicest sections of this land; and unless prevented, 
shall destroy the native population as inevitably and disgracefully as the 
American Indian of the United States was betrayed and destroyed. 

Just on that account is the subject of Christian missions in Alaska one 
of the most important and urgent now before the church of Christ in 
America. It is a question of the life and death, temporal and spiritual, 
of the native races of this new dominion which has come under our 
charge, and for whose preservation and eternal salvation the Christians 
of America have become responsible. Consigned to our care by the 
Russian government, which had faithfully provided for at least the 
safety and some kind of education for the natives, and had sent them 
missionaries and built churches, our government, until the passage of 
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“An Act providing a Civil Government for Alaska” on May 13th of 
this year, had done absolutely nothing either for the protection of life 
and property there, or for the education and moral training of its new 
subjects. For all but seventeen years Alaska was practically outlawed. 
so far as government was concerned ; and so far as the Christian churer. 
was concerned, held a relation to it not much different from that of 
Lazarus in the parable to Dives, only that instead of merciful dogs 
licking its sores, fierce wolves were allowed to inflict ever more and 
worse wounds. 

The number of native inhabitants of Alaska has been variously es- 
timated. General Halleck in his report to the War Department fixed it 
at 60,000; but this is undoubtedly too high a figure. Dr. Jackson, prob- 
ably the best authority, computes it at between 30,000 and 40,000, in- 
cluding some 1,600 creoles or half-breeds. He also divides this popula- 
tion into the two general classes of Orarians and Indians. The former 
consist of about 17,500 Innuit or Eskimo, and nearly 4,000 Aleuts and 
creoles ; and the latter of the Tinneh, Thlinket, and Hydah nations, together 
numbering about 12,700. Of these, the Indians inhabit all the vast in- 
terior, coming to the coast only in the Southeastern district, which they 
mainly occupy, together with the islands of the Alexandrian Archipelago 
off its coast. They are a tall, well-formed, hardy, courageous, intelligent 
and generally industrious people, though slaves to the most degrading 
superstitions. In Southeastern Alaska many of them have shown them- 
selves not only willing but very capable of being civilized; and all of 
them are anxious and eager to learn. Unfortunately, however, teachers 
of evil have been far more numerous among the white traders and miners 
than instructors in that which is good; hence their intercourse with the 
whites has only made them more licentious, dishonest, avaricious, and 
given to drunkenness than they were before. 

The Aleuts are a race strongly resembling the Japanese in appearance. 
Occupying the chain of islands westward from the Alaskan Peninsula, 
and part of the peninsula itself, they earlier than any others were thrown 
in contact with white traders and sailors. This, together with the fact 
that the Russian Church seems to have paid special attention to them, 
has brought them up to a state of comparative civilization and enlighten- 
ment. ‘They live in respectable houses, use kitchen utensils, lamps, beds, 
and furniture such as we use; adorn their rooms with pictures; and dress 
in American garments, paying diligent heed to the changes of fashion. 

The Eskimo occupy almost the entire coast along the Arctic Ocean, 
Behring Straits, southward to the Alaskan Peninsula, and eastward as 
far as Mt. St. Elias. Physically and intellectually they are far superior 
to the Eskimo of Labrador and Greenland. In his “ Medical and An- 
thropological Notes ” of the cruise of the Corwin, Irving C. Rosse, M. D., 
says, “The intellectual character of the Eskimo, judging from the in- 
formation which various travelers have furnished, as well as my personal 
knowledge, produces more than a feeble belief in the possibility of their 
being equal to anything they choose to take an interest in learning.” 
Wherever the influence of white traders has reached them, they fall a too 
ready prey to strong drink and tobacco. Otherwise civilization has had 
but little effect on them. They live in villages, some of considerable 
size, in dwellings which»are usually round, mound-like huts, partly under- 
ground and very filthy. Yet they are nearly always good-natured, 
peaceful, and happy. “Perhaps in no other race,” in the words of the 
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authority just quoted, “is the combative instinct less predominant; in 
none is quarreling, fierceness of disposition, and jealousy more conspicu- 
ously absent, and in none does the desire for the factitious renown of 
war exist in a more rudimentary and undeveloped state.” He also bears 
witness to their “domestic tranquillity and contentment,” and their 
“light-hearted and cheery disposition.” Such are the people who con- 
stitute more than one half of the entire Alaskan population; such the 
people who less than any other have been brought under the influence of 
the gospel and of missionary activity. 

This latter remark, indeed, applies with almost equal truth to this 
whole country, as we see by a glance at the history and present condition 
of Christian missions in Alaska. 

So far as known, the first attempt to impart religious instruction to the 
natives was made in 1793 or 1794, when the Empress Catharine of Russia 
sent eleven monks of the Greek Church to her American colonies. They 
sailed for Kadiak Island, west of the Alaskan Peninsula, where there 
already was a school, mainly for the creole population, founded in 1792 
by Gregory Shelikoff, the governor of the colony. What progress was 
made by these monks does not appear, though a church was built on 
Kadiak in 1796, when Father Joasaph, the leader of the mission, returned 
to Russia to be made bishop. He never came back to Kadiak; for on 
the return voyage he and all his monks save one were shipwrecked and 
lost. Although the one survivor labored bravely on alone for eleven 
years, but little progress seems to have been made; nor even after he 
was reinforced by several priests from Ochotsk. 

Tt was not until 1823, when the devout and indefatigable Innocentius 
Veniaminoff arrived on the island of Oonalashka, that any perceptible 
impression was made on the Aleuts. He established a school in 1825 on 
that island that is still in existence, though at present in a languishing, 
dying condition. Under Veniaminoff, who was consecrated bishop in 
1840, a number of schools were also established in various other places, 
for whose use he prepared an alphabet and grammar of the Aleutian 
language, and which were conducted with so much energy and skill that 
the bulk of the Aleutian population learned to read and write, and were 
taught the elements of arithmetic, while some of them could fairly claim 
to be well educated even in the higher branches, and all were more or 
less civilized. He also built churches and chapels, not only on many of 
the Aleutian Islands, but also among some of the Indian tribes on the 
coast and in the interior of the mainland. Thus nearly the entire Kenai 
tribe living around Cook’s Inlet, numbering about eight hundred souls, are 
to-day yet nominally members of the Greek Church, have a number of 
houses of worship, and like the Aleuts are outwardly very devout and re- 
ligious. They live in quite comfortable houses and in a civilized manner. 
Sitka of course was the religious centre of Alaska under Russian rule. 
Besides its church, it had, up to the transfer of the country, five schools, 
two for children of the lower and two for those of the higher class, and 
one seminary which up to 1845 had been a theological school. In these 
schools, after their reconstruction in 1860, the course of study included 
such branches as geometry, trigonometry, navigation, astronomy, and the 
Russian, Slavonian, and English langu 

Under Bishop Veniaminoff the Aleuts especially made great advances 
in education, civilization, and religion. In respect to the last, however, 
it must be confessed that there was less spiritual culture than ecclesiasti- 
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cal training. Especially was the former neglected by those priests who 
themselves led lives that were anything but holy. And this unfortunately 
was the case with the great majority of them; the venerable Bishop him- 
self being well-nigh the only one who has left behind him an untarnished 
reputation. He left this field of labor in 1868, when he entered upon the 
high office of metropolitan of Moscow. 

It must have caused this truly good man, filled with the genuine mis- 
sionary spirit, no little pain when, with the cession of Alaska to the United 
States, all the teachers in these schools which he had been at such pains 
to establish, were withdrawn, and the schools themselves suspended, with 
the exception of one at Oonalashka and one at Belkovsky on the Alaskan 
Peninsula. The Russian Church seems from that time on to have lost 
all interest in its Alaskan missions, in which it at one time claimed to 
have over 11,000 members. His self-sacrificing labors must have seemed 
to him to have been in vain if he contrasted the condition of his beloved 
Aleuts as it was a few years before the cession with that in which it was 
found ten or twelve years after. Of the former, the Hon. W. S. Dodge 
then wrote concerning the Aleuts, “Nearly all of them read and write. 
Around their homes, in their churches and schools, are seen many if not 
all the concomitants of ordinary American homes. Many of them are 
highly educated, even in the classics. The administration of the Fur Com- 
pany often reposed great confidence in them. One of their best physi- 
cians was an Aleutian; one of their best navigators was an Aleutian ; 
their best traders and accountants were Aleutians.” Of their present 
condition Dr. Jackson in the report of the Bureau of Education for 1882 
says, ‘“‘ The children of those who learned to read and write in the Rus- 
sian schools, deprived of schools by the neglect of the government, are 
left to grow up in ignorance, until, among the 7,000 or 8,000 members 
of the Greco-Russian Church, the census reports less than four hundred 
able to read or write in the Aleutian, Kadiak, or Russian languages. Out- 
side of the Aleuts and a few at Sitka, among the Eskimos and Indian 
population none can read or write except those who during the past four 
years have attended the schools established by the Presbyterian Church 
in Southeastern Alaska. For ten years after the purchase, the entire 
population, with the exception of the two small schools previously men- 
tioned and two small ones on the Seal Islands, were left without any 
educational opportunities whatever.” The state of affairs was certainly 
not one to soothe the declining years of the good Metropolitan Veniam- 
inoff, who died in Russia full of years and of honor in 1879, respected 
and beloved by all. 

The first Protestant church in Alaska was a Lutheran one, erected at 
Sitka by a creole whose abilities and character had raised him to the 
chief directorship of the Fur Company and governorship of the colony. 
He built the church chiefly for the Swedes, Finlanders, Germans, and 
their half-breed families, of whom there were large numbers in the em- 
ploy of the company. The pipe organ which he presented to the church 
is still in use. The church was served by two Lutheran pastors from 
1845 till 1867, when, the support of the Russian government being with- 
drawn, it too was abandoned. 

The commencement proper of Protestant missions in Alaska dates 
from the year 1877, when the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., and Mrs. 
A. R. McFarland landed at Fort Wrangell, and under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions began a work among the In- 
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dians in that region which has been owned of God, and which, though 
still in its infancy, is big with promise for the future. The circumstances 
that led to the organization of this mission are peculiarly interesting and 
merit our attention. 

It has already been said that for ten years after the country became 
a part of our nation, it was suffered to lie unnoticed and neglected by 
the American church. Just outside the northeastern borders of Alaska, 
however, on the Mackenzie and the Upper Yukon Rivers, the English 
Church had been laboring with much success among the natives ever 
since 1862, and at present claims not far from 2,000 converts; while on 
the southeast, in British Columbia, the Methodist Church of Canada was 
doing a blessed work. Now although many urgent appeals had been 
made to the great missionary societies and churches of the United States 
in behalf of Alaska by numerous Christian men and women acquainted 
with its needs, it was not from them, but from the neighboring missions 
in British America, through the devout and earnest piety of some of their 
Indian converts, that the first active and effectual measures came for 
bringing the gospel to their neglected heathen countrymen in Alaska. 
Seeking for work, a party of nine Tsimpsean Indians, members of the 
Methodist mission at Fort Simpson, came to Fort Wrangell in the spring 
of 1876. They secured a contract to cut wood for the government. 
When Sunday came and everybody else spent the day in idleness, or in 
gambling and drunken carousal, these nine faithful followers of Christ 
met together for divine worship. They did this week after week. It 
attracted attention. They were ridiculed and persecuted by the most. 
But fortunately the attention of Captain Jocelyn, in command of the sta- 
tion, was also drawn to them; and he at once became their friend and 
protector. Through his aid they procured a room in which to keep their 
meetings unmolested. He also supplied them with some hymn-books 
sent by the American Tract Society, and otherwise lent them his sym- 
pathy and support. 

Soon many of the heathen Indians attended their services. A very 
marked interest was aroused. The meetings became crowded; and on 
many a dusky face the stare of curiosity and sneer of mockery gave way 
to a look of earnest solicitude, anxiety, longing, penitence, and at last of 
humble, joyful faith and hope and love. In September the Rev. Thomas 
Crosby came from Fort Simpson, and observing the good work that 
was being done, took measures for building a chapel and school-house. 
At a meeting over which he presided, the Indians present, representing 
some seven tribes, then and there contributed $85 in money, besides 
numerous blankets, towards the proposed building; while they also prom- 
ised to do most of the work themselves, Mr. Crosby then directed the 
leader of the nine Methodist Indians to remain at Wrangell and take 
charge of the Sunday services and try to organize a day-school, promis- 
ing himself to look after the work until some American missionary 
should be procured to assume control. Two others of the nine procured 
work at Wrangell after the rest returned to Fort Simpson, and assisted 
their leader in his noble work. 

Clah, for such was this Indian preacher’s name, was then only twenty- 
nine years of age. He had been one of the first converts of the Fort 
Simpson mission, and had at once devoted himself wholly to the Lord’s 
work, studying the Scriptures diligently, and leading a faithful Christian 
life. Although at the time when he began his labors at Wrangell he was 
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already marked as a victim to the dread consumption that ended his life 
in December, 1877, he threw himself into the work with such faith and 
zeal that he made a deep impression not only on the Indians, but on the 
whites as well. It was owing to the reports and letters of some of the 
latter that the Presbyterian Church determined at once to send a mis- 
sionary there. Dr. Jackson, who arrived there with his lady assistant in 
August, 1877, says of Clah and his work, “ Upon my first visit he was 
teaching the day-school six days in the week, holding prayer-meetings 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, and preaching three times on the Sab- 
bath. Though not understanding a word of his sermons, yet-I was 
greatly impressed with his earnest and yet dignified and easy delivery 
in preaching. During his first year in preaching he mostly lived on fish. 
Fish for breakfast, dinner, and supper, month after month ; and now and 
then, when fresh fish was scarce, he had smoked fish for a change. His 
salary of ten dollars a month would not admit of any luxuries.” Mrs. Me- 
Farland wrote of his last hours, “ I asked him how death seemed to him. 
He replied, ‘As earth fades away, heaven grows brighter.’ His wife 
was crouched down by his bed weeping. He turned to her and said, 
‘ Annie, you must not cry ; Jesus knows what is best.’ His friends took 
his body to Fort Simpson to bury it beside his mother and three brothers, 
who were drowned last summer.” Thus ended the earthly career of the 
real founder of Protestant missions in Alaska. Surely his works do fol- 
low him. 

The mission thus auspiciously started by this native continued to 
flourish after the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions took it under 
its control and reorganized it in August, 1877. Mrs. McFarland, a noble 
Christian woman who had had considerable experience as a missionary 
in New Mexico, was placed in charge of the work; and for nearly a 
year, with the assistance of Clah until his death, and of a Christian In- 

. dian woman as interpreter, she had the sole care of this station. Her 
duties in such a position were multifarious. Were any sick, she was 
ealled upon to heal them. Did husbands and wives quarrel, — and they 
did! — she had to be peacemaker. If any died, she had to bury them. 
When disputes and rows took place, she was obliged to settle them. She 
had to be lawyer, jury, and judge. And at one time when a constitu- 
tional convention was called, Mrs. McFarland was unanimously elected 
chairman. Besides all this, she taught her school every day. No 
wonder she wrote about this time, “I think I am a very strong woman 
(physically), yet I have realized many times of late that I am not made 
of iron.” 

Before she had been among the Indians many months, she became 
deeply impressed with the necessity for a Home or Refuge in which na- 
tive girls might find an asylum and safety from the life of shame and 
misery to which otherwise nearly all of them are doomed. For the moral 
depravity among the lower coast tribes is almost past belief. It is a 
common thing for mothers to sell their daughters while yet mere children, 
and husbands to hire out their wives for the basest uses to the white 
sailors and miners. Some of their own marriage customs and domestic 
arrangements, moreover, are almost as bad ; to say nothing of the misery 
caused by their horrible witchcraft. Let one instance suffice, from a 
a letter written by Mrs. E. S. Willard, then laboring among the Chilcat 


tribe: “Our hearts were wrung last winter,” she says, “by the destruc- 
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tion of a delicate little child of about nine years, who seemed to have re- 
tained sweet innocence through all her hard life. She was in our school, 
and by her quiet ways and sweet face had won our hearts. We missed 
her from school and church, and upon inquiry found that she had been 
given to her father’s brother —a great brutal man — for his wife, be- 
cause his other wife was blind, etc., etc. All that we could do was of no 
avail to save the child. She appeared at church a week or two after, 
and never have I seen such a change in any human being as I saw in 
that poor little one; her face haunts me yet. It was scarcely recog- 
nizable, so bruised and swollen, while despair itself looked out of her 
sad eyes.” Worse instances might be given. To rescue young girls 
from such fates, Mrs. McFarland founded her home at Wrangell, and 
after the arrival of the Rev. S. H. Young as regular missionary in 1878 
devoted herself to it as her main work. It was one of the most im- 
portant agencies in the work there, until the building was burned to the 

_ ground early in 1883, with all its furniture, clothing, ete. The Mission 
Board, however, at once took measures to rebuild it. A Presbyterian 
church was formally organized at Wrangell in August, 1879, over which 
the Rev. S. Hall Young is pastor, and is doing noble work. It had a 
communicant membership, at the end of last year, of twenty-five souls ; 
while in the day-school there were seventy pupils, and in the girls’ board- 
ing-school twenty-five. 

A year after Dr. Jackson and Mrs. McFarland went to Wrangell, the 
Rev. John G. Brady was sent to Sitka. Here too a Home was found nec- 
essary, and the “Sheldon Jackson Institute ” founded in 1880. It is an 
industrial training school; and though it was likewise destroyed by fire 
in January, 1882, it has since been rebuilt, and has about twenty-five 
scholars in attendance, who are taught the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation, farming, mechanical arts, sewing, cooking, housekeeping, and 
above all to be Christians. Besides this, there is at Sitka also a board- 
ing-school with thirty boys and twenty girls, and a day-school at which 
about two hundred pupils attend. 

Once fairly established at these two most important points, the Presby- 
terian Church has gone on extending her mission work among the In- 
dians of Southeastern Alaska with commendable zeal and with much 
success. Thus in 1880 a mission was established at Haines among the 
Chilcat Indians. From this point many of the inland tribes are reached, 
as the Chilkoot Inlet on which the station is located is the main avenue 
of trade for them with the coast and islands. About thirty miles up the 
Chilcat River, at Willard, two of the first converts of the Wrangell mis- 
sion are carrying on a labor of love among the poorest classes of the 
tribe. In the same year, 1880, a mission was independently inaugurated 
near the mining village of Juneau, by the Rev. W. H. R. Corlies and his 
wife, which reaches the Indians of the Auk and Takoo tribes. In 1881, 
Dr. Jackson, on one of his extended tours, began a mission with a school 
about one hundred miles southward from Haines, among the numerous 
Hoonyahs, who inhabit both shores of Cross Sound. The name of the 
station is Boyd, situated on an island in the sound, where the missionary 
and his wife live, and a school-house and teacher’s residence have been 
erected. The powerful and influential Hydahs had a mission established 
among them in the same year, when Dr. Jackson opened a school under 


Mr. J. E. Chapman in their village of Howcan. In 1882 a regular mis- 
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sionary was sent there, and the station named Jackson. It is peculiarly 
exposed to bad white influence, yet the school is attended by nearly two 
hundred Indian children, while the church services are always crowded 
with eager listeners. 

With such results reached in a few years, we can appreciate the words 
of the Annual Report of the Board of Missions for 1883: “Our mis- 
sionaries have been singularly fortunate in their work in Alaska. They 
have taken hold of the hearts of the Indians, and won their confidence 
to an unexpected degree. The natives now manifest a willingness to do 
what they can to help themselves.” And we do not wonder that with its 
seven male and eleven female missionaries already there, the Presby- 
terian Church is enthusiastic over the work, and eager to push it forward 
and extend it with all energy and zeal. 

It certainly is as promising a field as it is needy and important. “The 
people,” in the words of an astonished sailor, “are crazy to learn!” 
The natives seem to have already been prepared by the Holy Spirit him- 
self for the reception of the gospel, and manifest an eagerness for it 
seldom seen among heathen. Chief Hotchcox but voiced the feeling of 
many in his touching speech to Mrs. McFarland, when, laying his hand 
upon his heart, he said, “Me much sick heart. . . . My people all dark 
heart. Nobody tell them that Jesus died. By and by all my people die, 
(pointing downward) go down, down, dark.” What they can become 
under gospel influence is seen in such instances as the devoted Clah, and 
in Mrs. Dickinson, the faithful Tongah woman who since 1877 has been 
interpreter, teacher, missionary, and valuable assistant in every good 
word and work. Truly the field is white for the harvest but the labor- 
ers are few. For it must be remembered that the blessed work of the 
Presbyterians covers only a comparatively small part of the territory, 
the southeastern strip of coast. The Aleuts are almost wholly uncared 
for. The Russian Church is abandoning them entirely, and unless 
American Christians soon take energetic measures to resume the work 
among them, they will in a few years revert to a state worse than their 
original paganism. Then there are the nearly 18,000 Innuits or Eskimo 
north of the Alaskan Peninsula, who are still steeped in their primitive 
ignorance and superstition. Among them nothing whatever has yet been 
done, though an attempt that promises success is even now being made, 
which as the most recent enterprise in the Alaskan mission field de- 
mands our attention a little more closely before we dismiss the subject. 

During the summer of 1883 the Moravian Church, whose glory it is 
to have inaugurated modern missions in the year 1732, and whose 
special call it seems ever to have been to reclaim the “ waste places ” of 
the earth where others feared or failed to enter, had its attention called 
to the thousands of neglected Eskimo inhabiting the frozen shores of our 
great northwestern domain of Alaska. Considerable interest was aroused. 
And when a few months later an appeal came to it directly, through 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, it seemed to the authorities as if Providence pointed 
out unmistakably the course they should pursue. A missionary meeting 
was held in the congregation at Bethlehem, Pa., which is the seat of 
government of the American Province of the church, at which Dr. Jack- 
son was present and made a stirring address. Other churches, he said, 
had repeatedly tried to reach the Alaskan Eskimo, but always in vain. 
Now is the opportunity of this church. Let it go in the spirit of its 
fathers, who Christianized the slaves of the West Indies when such an 
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attempt seemed death to every one; who reached the Hottentots of 
South Africa when man and nature seemed against them; who melted 
the frozen hearts of Greenland and Labrador when Egede had failed 
and despite the opposition of climate, decimating plagues, and the rage 
of savage natives. And it did seem as if at that very meeting the spirit 
of its Dobers, Stachs, and Schmidts, its Zinzendorfs and Zeisbergers, 
were revived as of old. It was then and there decided at once to obey 
the call of duty ; and measures were immediately set on foot to carry 
this solemn determination into action. Moved by the same spirit, the 
very next morning the entire graduating class of the Theological Semi- 
nary, of their own accord, came forward and offered themselves for this 
work. 

The sanction of the general Mission Department of the Unity, how- 
ever, whose seat is at Herrnhut, Saxony, first had to be procured. It 
was promptly given. Then it was decided first of all to send two men 
on an exploratory tour to “spy out the land,” and examine personally 
‘into the needs and prospects of the Alaskan Eskimo, and especially to 
discover whether their language, mode of life, and general physical, 
mental, and moral condition, corresponded in any degree with those of 
the Innuit of Labrador and Greenland. For this expedition the Rev. 
A. Hartmann was chosen,— a man eminently qualified for the task by 
his life-long experience as a missionary in various fields. He was born 
at a foreign mission station, where his father and mother labored for 
years; his one brother had served among the natives of South Africa 
and only come home to die; his sister is even now engaged in the work 
in Central Asia; while he himself had been laboring with great success 
among the aborigines of Australia until, within recent years, hé had been 
transferred to a mission station among the Indians of Canada, where the 
call to Alaska reached him. To him was joined as assistant one of the 
theological students who so promptly had offered their services, the Rev. 
William Weinland. 

In April of this year, these two, taking their lives in their hands, left 
Bethlehem, and on May 3d sailed from San Francisco. Through the kind 
offices of the Hon. Chas. H. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, and E. 
W. Clark of the Revenue Marine Division of the Treasury Department, 
they were given free passage on the United States revenue cutter Cor- 
win, Captain Healy, commander ; and after an uneventful voyage of two 
weeks arrived safely at Oonalashka on the 16th May. During their stay 
of a few days there, they were treated with great courtesy and shown 
every possible kindness and attention by the officials of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, of whom Mr. Weinland writes, under date of May 
19, “I could tell you much with regard to the humaneness of this com- 
pany, both in providing for its employees, and in caring for the natives 
by building comfortable homes for them, and in maintaining schools 
during the winter at several stations.” This company also offered them 
passage on one of its vessels to the mainland on Bristol Bay, whence it 
is their intention to go to Fort Alexander, and from there to explore the 
extensive region lying north and eastward, around the rivers Nushigak, 
Togiak, and Kuskokwim.? 


1 Since the above was written, letters have been received from the two mis- 
sionaries dated June 8, 11, and 12, from which we learn that they reached Fort 
Alexander in good health and in safety; visited the Russian priest there, who 
claims all the region round about as his parish ; and that therefore, in ordep 
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This region is quite thickly inhabited by the Eskimo, who bave numer- 
ous Villages all through it, some of them with a population of from five 
to seven hundred souls. At Oonalashka the two missionaries called 
on the Russian deacon who serves the Greek Church there since the death 
of the priest in 1883. “ As his father,” says Mr. Weinland in the letter 
before referred to, “is the resident priest at Fort Alexander on the Nu- 
shigak, we thought to gain some information from him. But either he is 
naturally reticent, or else he acted so from policy. At all events, we 
had but little success. So much we did learn, however, that the Greek 
Church claims two thousand communicants on the three rivers just men- 
tioned, although we have been told by others that it would be difficult 
to substantiate this claim, and the hold which this church has upon the 
natives is but nominal.” Not only that, but the fact is that there is a 
tribe of Innuits in this region, numbering some three thousand, who 
have never even heard the gospel, whether from the Greek or any other 
church. They are the most intelligent and industrious of all the natives 
of Alaska known thus far, and are so conspicuous for their freedom from 
the vices and immoralities of the Indians and Aleuts, that they have been 
dubbed the “Quakers of Alaska.” They owe this, in great part, to the 
fact that they have held themselves rigorously aloof from all intercourse 
with the whites, and even with the other natives. This cireumstance 
may be in favor of the Moravian missionaries, and it may be just the 
contrary. At all events, they are the people among whom this church 
now intends to commence its work. 

From an Eskimo woman, a native of this region, who also speaks 
English, and whom the two explorers met at Oonalashka, they gained 
the important and encouraging information that her people use almost 
identically the same language as that spoken by the Eskimo of Labrador. 
A Testament and dictionary from the Moravian missions in the latter 
country were shown this woman by Mr. Hartmann, and she at once rec- 
ognized and understood nearly every word. This will greatly facilitate 
the work in the proposed field, as there are a number of Moravian mis- 
sionaries in Labrador who preach in the Eskimo tongue, some of whom 
can at once be transferred to this new mission. The Innuit Bibles, hymn- 
books, and other necessary works which this church has published and 
long had in use, can also be made available here with little extra trouble 
or expense. And in general the long and rich experience of the Mora- 
vians among the Eskimo of Labrador and Greenland will prove of great 
and immediate advantage in the Alaskan mission work. 

Altogether, therefore, the prospects thus far are bright, and the evident 
blessing of God rests upon the “forlorn hope” that is going forth to 
possess this land for the Lord. The final result of the exploratory tour 
will, however, not be known until the return of the missionaries Hartmann 
and Weinland some time this autumn. 

We have now given a bare outline of what may be called only the 
merest beginning of missionary labor in Alaska. It is a work appealing 
in an especial manner to American Christians — in a field particularly im- 
portant to American citizens. Our pioneers have gone forth ; a few out- 
posts have been established. It is now for the main body of the Chris- 


not to interfere with him at all, they hired four Indians from the Togiak to 
take them up the Kuskokwim in their skin canoes, into the region of the 
“Quakers of Alaska.” This is in all probability the last intelligence that can 
be expected from them until their return in the fall. 
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tian host to move forward, promptly, strongly, along its whole line, and 
claim this vast northern domain for civilization, trade, arts, science, and 
true enlightenment, — to rescue these four-score thousand souls from dark- 
ness, degradation, and death, for His sake whose own precious blood has 
purchased them. 


J. Max Hark. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


BISHOP HERZOG.—THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN SWITZER- 
on AND ITALY.— THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CREED IN 
HINA. 


Bisnor Herzoe, the Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, resigned his 
charge of the parish of Bern at the end of July last. For over ten 
years he has filled this post in addition to that of Professor of Exegesis 
in the theological faculty of the University of Bern, and has exercised 
- at the same time the episcopal office over all the Old Catholic parishes in 
Switzerland. The growing claims of his episcopal duties have made it 
quite impossible for him to continue his pastoral charge at Bern. 

During his pastorate at Bern the congregation has not only been sifted 
out, but has increased considerably in strength, and may now be looked 
upon as firmly attached to the Old Catholic cause. The step now taken 
by Bishop Herzog is interesting also from another point of view. It will 
be remembered that, in the beginning of the Old Catholic movement in 
Switzerland, there was a considerable party that showed great mistrust 
of the episcopate, and that wished to modify its character so that the 
bishop should be always the acting pastor of a parish. Not a few wished 
to give the bisho; but a five years’ tenure of office. This party has now 
quite died away, and the necessity of the episcopate as an independent 
office is everywhere accepted. 

A striking proof of the growing personal influence of Bishop Herzog 
in Switzerland was shown in his recent election to the high post of 
“Rector Magnificus” of the University of Bern. The Senate, by 
which this election is made, is a body that represents the country at 
large without regard to religious belief, and in which, indeed, the Old 
Catholics are in a decided minority. It is a well-deserved tribute of his 
fellow-countrymen to a man who has shown himself faithful in every trust 
committed to him. 

— In Italy it begins to look as if Old Catholicism had gained a footing 
that will hold. A chapel has been opened in Rome, under the title of 
St. Paul where services are held regularly on Sundays and feast days. 
Connected with this is a “congregation,” or guild, for mutual support 
and encouragement, called the Congregation of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Night-schools are connected with the work, and day-schools will be opened 
in the autumn. The Count di Campello is in immediate charge of the 
chapel, but the general direction of the whole work is in the hands of 
Monsignore Giambattista Savarese, late a domestic prelate of the pope. 
A priest named Marehesi, one of the chaplains at the mother church 
of the Jesuits, S. Ignazio, has lately joined the movement, and another 
named Cichitti, late a deacon in the Roman communion, has returned from 
Switzerland, where he was sent to be ordained priest by Bishop Herzog. 

Monsignore Savarese has translated and revised the Missal, so that 
from this time on the services will be not only in the Italian tongue, but 
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after a national rite. Heretofore a translation of the offices of the 
Episcopal Church has been used. The line taken in the present revision 
has been to retain, as far as possible, the forms to which the people are 
accustomed, making changes only where required for grave doctrinal 
reasons, — as in the prayers embodying the Invocation and Intercession 
of Saints, — and restoring the Communion in both kinds. 

This course has given the Vatican much disquietude, and the pope 
threatens now a special bull of excommunication against all concerned in 
the movement. 

— A correspondent in China informs us that “last year we” (that is, 
the North China Mission of the American Board) “ organized a Congrega- 
tional Association, of which the members of our mission -are ex-officio 
members, to do the ecclesiastical work to which a successful mission work 
leads. This year, at the meeting of the association, the new Congrega- 
tional creed (which happily reached us a few days before) was unanimously 
adopted as a working basis for our use, as well as the appended confession, 
or covenant. The next day the mission instructed the Publication Com- 
mittee to translate both the creed and the covenant into Chinese, for the 
use of the mission, and it will displace the one which we now use.” 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Wicur anp Hus. From the German vi Dr. Johann Loserth, Professor of 
History at the University of Czernowitz. Translated by the Rev. M. J. 
Evans, B. A. New York: Scribner & Welford. 8vo, pp. xlvii., 366. 1884. 
Apart from its timeliness, appearing so near the five hundredth anni- 

versary of the death of John de Wyclif, this work demands attention 
because of the intrinsic importance and interest of its subject. The true 
relation between the English and the Bohemian reformers has ever been 
a question in dispute among historians ; and while Dr. Loserth brings us 
perhaps no nearer to its final solution than a careful study of Palacky, 
Neander, Friedrich, Krummel, and especially Lechler, would do, he veri- 
fies and gives us the verification of one elass of facts upon which that 
solution depends, more fully than any one else has yet done.’ Therein 
lies the value of the book. With great patience and diligence of research 
its author has gathered together and ranged in parallel columns nu- 
merous passages from the Latin writings of the two reformers which are 
similar or alike. This takes up the entire second part of the volume. 
And if there was any doubt before as to the fact that Hus was a most 
diligent and thorough student of Wyclif’s works, and that he accepted 
the most of the leading doctrines of the latter, often word for word, that 
doubt is certainly removed by this comparison. This relation, as of 
scholar to master, was in so far always gratefully acknowledged by Hus 
himself ; though, as Lechler truly remarks,’ he accepted nothing “ with- 
out hard work and study on his own part, independent verification, and 
often severe inner struggles.” ? 


1 Vorgesch. der Reformation, ii. 265. 

2 Cf. also Hus’s own declaration, quoted by Gillet : “I hold to the true opin- 
ions of Wicliffe, not because he says them, but because Scripture or infallible 
reason teaches them.” 
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If Dr. Loserth had contented himself with the good work he has done 
in demonstrating the fact of this relation, he would have deserved noth- 
ing but praise. As it is, however, he draws conclusions from his facts 
that are altogether unwarranted and erroneous. Important as is the 
class of facts which he gives, it is manifestly not the only thing required 
to form a correct judgment as to the general relation between Wyclif 
and Hus. In assuming that it is, our author, quite naturally perhaps, 
puts far too high an estimate on the value of his work. In the first 
place, the fact of the similarity and sameness of most of the leading doe- 
trines of the two men is not sufficient in itself to base on it the conclusion 
that the Bohemian’s theological knowledge “he owes almost exclusively 
to the Englishman from whose writings he has, by diligent study, derived 
it” (p. xvi.). For there were also points of difference between the teach- 
ings of the two. For instance, as our author admits, Hus differed radi- 
cally from Wyclif in holding to the last the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Ona number of other points, too, he refused to go with his English 

_ master ; while on others, as on the doctrine of election, on which Wyclif 
taught a predestination as unconditional as ever Calvin afterwards held 
it, Hus was, on the whole, far more scriptural and rational. It is true, 
such differences were not numerous, yet enough to destroy the impression 
our author tries to make that Hus was a blind follower and slavish imi- 
tator of Wyclif. And it certainly must be regarded as a one-sided and 
disingenuous statement of the case where only one set of facts is presented, 
—only those that show the currespondence between the two reformers, 
with scarce a reference to the far more numerous passages even in their 
Latin writings, — to say nothing of Hus’s Bohemian works, which are 
not mentioned at all,— which are entirely unrelated, and not infre- 
quently opposed to each other. Our author, moreover, apparently does 
not grant even the possibility of such a thing as that Hus should have 
arrived at some of his doctrines independently, yet substantially as he 
afterwards found them expressed by Wyclif, even before he was ac- 
quainted with the latter’s works. That in elaborating and formally 
stating his views in after years, he should have followed the English- 
man’s line of thought, and even his very words, is surely no argument 
against this. Especially not since we know that on one at least of the 
doctrines, that of the Christian Church, in which, in his tractate ‘“‘ De 
Ecclesia,” Hus has adopted the very words of Wyclif more fully and 
freely than on any other, he had expressed himself to the same general 
effect seven years before, in a sermon held at Prague in 1405.) It is 
true, he did not then elaborate the idea as fully as in his later tractate. 
But more than the germ of it was there, the fundamental idea, and this at 
a time when there is no proof that he had as yet studied Wyclif’s work on 
the subject, or even seen it, though the teachings of his great precursor, 
Matthias of Janow, which contained all that is essential on this very sub- 
ject, were still fresh in the mind of all Prague, and extant in numerous 
copies. Similarly with Hus’s doctrine of the Holy Scripture as the rule 
of faith, which, with that of the Church, formed the pivotal point of his 
whole system. The entire essential outline of it had been taught and 
preached over and over again in Prague, not only by Janow, but before 
him by his spiritual father, Milicz. Are we to suppose that of all others 
Hus did not know of and remained uninfluenced by these? The only 
reason offered by Dr. Loserth for this unnatural supposition is, that in 


1 V. Lechler, Vorgesch. d. Reformation, ii. 238. 
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the fully matured and formal works of Hus, he follows and often literally 
adopts the statements of the Englishman, and not of Janow, Milicz, or 
Konrad of Waldhausen. But was not this the most natural course in the 
world? Wyclif’s were by far the fullest, clearest, and most advanced 
statements; they were the best; they expressed most perfectly Hus’s 
previously outlined convictions, and therefore he used them rather than 
any less definite ones. 

The denial of this is, however, necessary to our author’s position, 
which is the second grand assumption from his insufficient data, that 
“it was the works of Wiclif which first called forth that deep religious 
movement in Bohemia” (p. 77) called the Bohemian Reformation. 
To establish this position is the main purpose of the larger portion 
of the first part of his work. An acquaintance with all the circum- 
stances of the movement, however, makes it clear that it is utterly 
wrong to suppose that, prior to the introduction of Wyclif’s works, 
it had “borne no other character than that we find attached to it in 
Germany, France, and other lands.” Far from concluding, as our au- 
thor would have us do, that if it had not been for Wyclif there would 
have been no Reformation, the opposite conclusion is forced upon us, 
that, in the development of the Reformation itself, Wyclif’s influence 
was solely directive, not at all causative. The diffusion of the English- 
man’s writings, and the application of his teachings to the national cir- 
cumstances, chiefly by Hus, did give a different character and a different 
_ direction to the movement than it might, perhaps, otherwise have had ; 

probably it also served to hasten its culmination. But it can be shown 
that all the elements of the Reformation proper were present and active 
in Bohemia long before Wyclif was known there. Roman Catholicism 
had never had the firm hold in this land that it had in the rest of 
Europe. Bohemia and Moravia had first been evangelized in the 
ninth century, not by Rome, but by two monks of the Greek Church. 
These had given to them the open Bible, translated into their own lan- 
guage, a simple ritual, and hymns and sermons in the vernacular. Only 
after a bitter struggle had Rome succeeded in wresting these from them. 
The Czechs bowed their bodies before the conqueror, but their free spirit 
had never been subdued. The pope remained to them a foreign poten- 
tate, under whose dominion their fiery patriotism was continually chafing. 
During the century preceding Hus’s appearance their strong feeling of 
nationality had been aroused afresh by the continual encroachments of 
Catholic Germany, which gave Bohemia her judges, her preachers, 
priests, and bishops. The country was ready and eager for almost any- 
thing that would be a defiance to Germany and an assertion of independ- 
ence. Precisely as in England political circumstances had as much to 
do as anything else in her ecclesiastical reformation, so was it in Bohe- 
mia. Indeed, their circumstances were strikingly similar. Because 
Germany was ‘so orthodox, Bohemia was the more ready to listen to her- 
etics. We mark the influence of this spirit in the whole character of the 
Reformation, as of its premonitory symptoms. Waldhausen and Milicz, 
Stitny and Janow, protested against the corruption of the priests, and 
the pope, who were foreigners. It appealed to the intense nationality of 
the populace. They demanded the restoration of the national language 
in the pulpit and ritual; of the cup to the laity in the communion; in- 
sisted on the equality not only of the bishops but of all the clergy ; and in 
other matters appealed directly to the dominant spirit of liberty and in- 
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dependence. This gained them popular attention and favor for their other 
teachings as well to an extent that would not have been given in any 
other land at this time. It prepared the nation thoroughly for the recep- 
tion of the doctrines Hus brought forward. If it had not been thus pre- 
pared, it is certain that the mere introduction of Wyclif’s writings would 
have had as little effect in Bohemia as it had, for example, in Germany, 
where they were also well known but had no direct results. 

Perhaps it is just because of this spirit, which, under Hus’s leadership, 
drove the German students from the University of Prague, that Dr. 
Loserth manifests so evident an anti-Bohemian and anti-Hus prejudice, a 
circumstance that materially detracts from the value of his work. It 
even shows itself in his choice of authorities, when he gives the prefer- 
ence to writers like Berger, a bigoted Roman Catholic opponent of Hus, 
and, as Bishop De Schweinitz in his forthcoming “ History of the Unitas 
Fratrum ” shows, utterly unreliable and worthless on all that pertains to” 
Hus. Following him, it induces our author to deny to the Bohemian 
' reformer any but ordinary abilities and attainments, when a historian 
like Palacky, whose thorough acquaintance with his Bohemian as well as 
Latin writings makes him a supreme authority on the subject, speaks of 
“the acumen and clearness of his mind, the skill with which he pene- 
trated to the very core of every question, the ease with which he could 
unfold it to every one’s intelligence, his great erudition,” ete.; and 
Krummel declares that “‘ Hus stood on the very pinnacle of the science 
of his time, and was in every respect the peer of the celebrities of his 
day, of a Gerson, a d’Ailly,” ete. And, still worse, it betrays him into 
unworthy hints and insinuations calculated to detract not only from the 
worth of the great martyr’s work, but of his character for honesty and 
integrity as well. By such a spirit as this the truth was never yet 
served. And surely Wyclif needs not to be exalted at another’s ex- 
pense. His greatness is as unimpeachable as. that of Hus. They both 
shone forth as beams of divine truth with equal faithfulness and equal 
power. But the Englishman was a light-ray to illumine the world, the 
Bohemian a heat-ray to burn the truth into the hearts of men. If the 
one was more original, the other was more effectual. If Wyclif fur- 
nished the weapons, Hus fought the battle with them, nor laid them down 
till the flames of the martyr’s pile consumed him. 


J. Max Hark. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Das BasyLontscHE Nimropepos in British Museum copirt und herausgege- 
ben von Dr. Paut Haupt. 4to, 78 Taf. J.C. Hinrichs. Leipzig. 1884. 


An old Babylonian epic, written on twelve clay tablets, each containing 
six columns of writing, is one of the most remarkable discoveries which 
cuneiform study has made. The outlines of the story are familiar to all 
who have read George Smith’s “Chaldean Genesis.” Notwithstanding 
large gaps, due to the fragmentary condition of the tablets, the material 
thus far discovered has been so arranged as to show progress in the epic, 
and the episodes have also connection with the hero. Three of the most 
interesting of these are Istar’s wooing the hero, Istar’s descent to Hades, 
and the story of the deluge. 

The name of the hero is unknown. The story reminds one in two or 


three particulars of the biblical Nimrod, and Mr. George Smith was of 
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the opinion that the hero bore the same name. No proof of this opinion 
has, however, yet been presented. It will be better to continue to call 
him Jrdubar, the syllabic reading of three confessedly ideographic signs, 
until some fortunate discovery shall show us how these ideograms are to 
be read. 

Although much has been written by English, French, and German 
scholars about this Babylonian epic, yet the cuneiform text has never 
been published in full. The adventures of Istar and the account of the 
deluge have indeed long been in the hands of Assyrian students, but the 
need of the work as a whole has been deeply felt. The preparation of 
such a work could scarcely have been undertaken by a more competent 
scholar than Professor Paul Haupt of Gottingen. His book, entitled “ Das 
Babylonische Nimrodepos,” is to be published in two parts, the first of 
which has already appeared. This part contains the fragments belong- 
ing to the first ten tablets. Part two will contain the remaining two tab- 
lets, the deluge story being on the eleventh, together with transliteration, 
translation, commentary, and glossary. A review of the work will not 
be possible until the whole appears. 

Part one, consisting of seventy-eight plates, is beautifully executed, 
and Professor Haupt’s experience and painstaking vouch for the faith- 
fulness with which the work is done. The lithographic process, of which 
he makes use, will remain the best until some improved method of pho- 
tography shall make it possible to reproduce the inscriptions exactly. 

It is interesting to observe the marginal readings, taken from duplicate 
fragments, for this epic was in such esteem that copies of it existed in 
different Babylonian and Assyrian libraries. It is probable that no com- 
plete copy will ever be found, but we may confidently hope to recover by 
further excavations fragments enough to reconstruct the poem. Professor 
Haupt’s edition undertakes this restoration in the case of the sixth tablet, 
the text thus restored containing two hundred and twenty lines, about 
half of which are complete, many of the others nearly so, while a few 
are represented by only one or more signs, and only very few are entirely 
wanting. 


D. G. Lyon. 


Tae Unity or Nature. By the Duke or Arcyitt. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 1884. 


Under this title several essays, some of which had previously appeared 
in the “Contemporary Review,” are collected, having for their connection 
the relation of man to the physical universe, and discussing this relation as 
one both of resemblances and of contrasts. The most interesting and val- 
uable chapter is on the Degradation of Man, and to this we therefore 
confine the present notice. The other chapters on Animal Instinct, 
the Elementary Constitution of Matter, the Limits and the Truthfulness 
of Human Knowledge, the Nature, Origin, and Corruptions of Religion, 
while containing some incidental contributions of knowledge and exhib- 
iting occasional touches of originality, pursue, in their principal argument, 
well-known lines of discussion. The treatment of the Moral Character 
of Man, and of the Truthfulness of Knowledge, does not adequately 
meet the reasoning of Utilitarianism and of Agnosticism. 

But we have taken up the book only in order to call attention to the 
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important chapter on Man’s Degradation. Its aim is to disprove by in- 
duction from facts the assumption commonly made that savagery was the 
primeval state of man. ‘“ Beyond all question,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his latest utterance, “civilization has been a gradual divergence from 
primitive savagery.” The Duke of Argyll admits that the temptation is 
very great to think of primeval man as a mere savage. But savagery 
must have been a development. Savages are as far away in time from 
primitive man as civilized races are. The opinion maintained is that sav- 
agery and barbarism are evolutions, as civilization is, but on a downward 
ade. 

ieee facts are adduced in support of this opinion. Man, unlike 
most animals, is capable of living on under unfavorable conditions. He 
may indulge evil passions without self-destruction, whereas animals can 
develop only in accordance with the true ends of their being. Certain 
practices common among savage tribes must have been unknown to pri- 
meval man, such as cannibalism, infanticide, cruel treatment of females, 
‘ polygamy, and polyandry. 

The most important fact is the dispersion of mankind to the ends of 
the earth. It is generally admitted that the human race had a single 
beginning, and that from the original centre population spread over the 
earth. Evidences of the unity of the race are too conclusive to be dis- 
puted. The conformation of the continents, spreading out northwards, till 
Eastern and Western almost touch at Behring’s Straits, explains the mi- 
grations of men to all parts of the globe. Now in the course of this distri- 
bution some portions of the race have been exposed to the most adverse 
external conditions. They are actually found now in very unfavorable 
conditions, which must have had influence in making them what they are. 
The people of Terra del Fuego, an inhospitable desolate region, are one 
of the most degraded races of mankind. Mr. Darwin says of them that 
“these poor wretches were stunted in their growth, their hideous faces 
bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy and greasy, their hair en- 
tangled, their voices discordant, and their gestures violent. Viewing such 
men, one can hardly make one’s self believe that they are fellow-creatures 
and inhabitants of the same world.” Then he says, “ We ask whence 
have they come? What could have tempted, or what change compelled a 
tribe of men to leave the fine regions of the north, to travel down the 
Cordillera or backbone of America, to invent and build canoes which are 
not used by the tribes of Chili, Peru, and Brazil, and then to enter one of 
the most inhospitable countries within the limits of the globe?” These 
questions assume that Man is not indigenous in that country, that he came 
from elsewhere, that he came by land, that he came from the North. 
“In other words,” says our author, “he must have come from regions 
which are highly favored into regions of extremest rigor. If external 
changes have any influence upon the condition of man, this great change 
eannot have been without effect. It is in perfect accordance with this 
view that on every side of them, and in proportion as we pass northwards 
from their wretched country, we find that the tribes of South America 
are less wretched, and better acquainted with the simpler arts.” 

At the other extremity of the continent is the Eskimo. While he has 
not the moral degradation of some tribes, he has essentially no civilization. 
As there is no fuel except oil, and no metals, only the rudest arts are 
known. His progenitors could not have been like himself. No one sup- 
poses that the Eskimo is indigenous in Greenland. His ancestors came 
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from the South, from more favorable conditions, and must have lived a 
life altogether different. The Eskimo was not the primeval man. 

Still more conclusive is the evidence gained from knowledge of the 
natives of the group of Pacific islands known as Australasia. It is uni- 
versally admitted that these peoples are the most degraded of all the tribes 
of mankind. Before Europeans went there, no domestic animals were to 
be found. In the times of earliest discovery none of the higher members 
of the Mammalia class were on those islands. There were no beasts capable 
of domestication ; “no apes or monkeys; no oxen, antelopes, or deer; no 
elephants, rhinoceroses, or pigs; no cats, wolves, or bears; none even of 
the small civets or weasels; no hedgehogs or shrews; no hares, squirrels, 
or porcupines, or dormice.” In the entire region all the animals, except 
a few mice, belonged to the low marsupial class. Relics of extinct fauna 
not elsewhere to be found, were discovered here. The gap between animal 
and human life is greatest here. Man must have come from other lands. 
He is an immigrant from distant continents. But these men living among 
so singular and unfavorable conditions cannot be what their ancestors 
were. They are more degraded than their progenitors in other countries 
could have been. 

These people, in various portions of the earth, were driven out of more 
favored lands by pressure of population on means of subsistence, or by 
wars of conquest in which they were defeated. Thus the weaker men 
would be driven out, and they would be driven to more unfavorable re- 
gions, and both these facts would involve further deterioration. Neither 
physical nor mental, nor perhaps moral conditions could remain un- 
changed. Degradation was inevitable. The author maintains that those 
considerations account for grades of savagery. “It is a fact that the 
lowest and rudest tribes in the population of the globe have been found, 
as we have seen, at the farthest extremities of its larger continents, or in 
the distant islands of its great oceans, or among the hills and forests which 
in every land have been the last refuge of the victims of violence and mis- 
fortune. . . . In the dense, gloomy forests of the Amazon and Orinoco there 
are tribes which seem to be among the lowest in the world. It cannot be 
unconnected with the savagery of the condition to which they have been 
reduced that we find the remarkable fact that all those regions of tropi- 
eal America are wholly wanting in the animals which are capable of do- 
mestication, and which are inseparable from the earliest traces of human 
culture.” These are degenerate tribes, once under influences decidedly 
more favorable. 

Besides these facts are others of scarcely less importance. One is that 
every new organic form seems to have been introduced with a wonder- 
ful energy of life. The initial energy is great. The vigor of species is 
in their youth. But the lowest races are least vigorous and exhibit a 
force which has declined. Another fact is that degeneration of tribes 
has been actually observed from agricultural to warlike, from settled to 
nomadic conditions. Still another fact, representative of many which per- 
tain not to external but to mental conditions, is superstition concerning 
the Supreme Being, leading to all sorts of cruelties and inhumanities. 

In view of these facts, it is by no means to be taken for granted that 
the savage tribes of to-day are substantially in the primitive condition. 
Evidently there has been retrogression during the lapse of time. Prime- 
val man, it is true, was not civilized. He knew nothing of the useful 
arts. His life was simple. But neither could he have been a savage. It 
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is much more probable that he was a creature of great vigor, of high 
mental and moral aptitudes, and that he began his career in that central 
seat which was a favored spot of earth, a garden of rich growths and of 
natural beauty. 

The evidences of degradation from a primeval stock of great vigor are 
equally conclusive, whether we suppose that man appeared after processes 
of evolution from lower orders, or by an act of special creation. 

In addition to the induction of facts in this chapter, the most interesting 
part of the book is a narration of the wonderful instincts of certain birds, 
notably of the dipper, or water-ousel, a bird equally at home under water 
and on the wing, and a picture of which furnishes a handsome frontispiece. 

George Harris. 


Four Pastorates oF Epen B. Foster. Edited by his Son. Lowell, Mass. 
Published by George M. Elliott. 1883. 


Or the “ Four Pastorates ” which give the title to the biography of the 
Rev. Dr. Eden B. Foster, the pastorate in connection with the John 
Street Church, Lowell, Mass., awakens the chief interest of the reader, 
from the fact that Dr. Foster was recalled to that church after an inter- 
vening ministry of five years at West Springfield, Mass. The first pas- 
torate extended from 1853 to 1861; the second, from 1866 to 1878. 
The instances are very few where the return to one’s former ministry has 
been attended by so large and happy results. 

The biography of Dr. Foster, edited by his son, the Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, is more than a tribute of filial affection. It has a sufficient rea- 
son in the character of the subject. Dr. Foster was the fit representative 
of a large and noble class of New England ministers of the generation 
which. is just now passing away. The high idea of the profession, the 
thoroughness of intellectual work, the force of personal consecration, the 
wide and various interest in the social and political questions of the time, 
which characterized the typical New England ministry of the last genera- 
tion, find natural and abundant expression in these pages. And there 
were incidental qualities, personal and professional, which appear in the 
life of Dr. Foster, which gave to his work an exceptional value. 

Dr. Foster was a man of large and discriminating reading. He evi- 
dently knew how to utilize books. Not a critical nor, as judged by present 
standards, an accomplished scholar, he was a well-equipped and thoroughly 
informed minister. His love of reading was inherited. His mother was 
an “ omnivorous reader.” “ While her sons were in college (Dartmouth), 
they were accustomed to bring her books every week from the college 
library, until at last it was commonly reported that she had read every 
book in the library.” The lists of books which are from time to time 
referred to in his diary or letters show the breadth and variety of Dr. 
Foster’s tastes. 

The intelligent interest which he took in current events is equally sug- 
gestive. It was his custom to preach a sermon at the close of each year 
in review of the greater events of the year. One sermon of this character 
— in review of the year 1873 — is given in the volume. Dr. Foster was 
early and courageously identified with the moral issues of his time. He 
was a fearless advocate of anti-slavery principles and of temperance re- 
form. 
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Nothing is more stimulating, or at times more pathetic, in the story of 
Dr. Foster’s life than his struggle with disease and suffering. His whole 
work was wrought under physical limitations, and much of his best work 
under intense pain. The reading of this personal history may teach one 
how to suffer — and work. 

The editor of this biography had the rare good fortune to find an abun- 
dance of interesting material in manuscript at his command. The biog- 
raphy of one of the foremost ministers of the Presbyterian Church — a 
man also of great social prominence — has been given over by his son for 
want of sufficient material in correspondence. Dr. Foster was a letter- 
writer. He “abounded” in the use of the pen. Doubtless he felt at 
times that he was in bondage to it. But it is to this habit that we are 
indebted for the letters and notes which enrich this volume, and we can 
hardly suppose that the style which gave to Dr. Foster his pulpit power 
could have existed had he been equally gifted in extemporaneous speech. 

The volume before us has been edited with rare modesty and skill, and 
the congregation of the John Street Church of Lowell, Mass., have shown 
a worthy respect for the memory of their beloved pastor in putting these 
“Glimpses of his Life and Thoughts ” before the public. 

Wm. J. Tucker. 


DWIGHT’S MEYER’S ROMANS. —A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of the Andover Review : — 


Will you be kind enough to allow me to correct an error into which 
Professor Hincks has accidentally fallen in his notice, in the August num- 
ber of your Review, of my notes to the American edition of Meyer's Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. After quoting the view of mavres 
ijpaprov (Rom. v. 12) which I hold, Professor Hincks adds: “ Dr. Weiss 
is cited as giving the same interpretation, but incorrectly.” This statement 
is erroneous, as I do not cite Dr. Weiss in this way. What I say respect- 
ing Dr. Weiss is not in my note LIII, — which contains the statement of 
my own view of the interpretation (the semi-figurative interpretation, as I 
have called it), but in which there is no allusion whatever to that eminent 
German scholar, — but in my note LIV, which has reference to another 
point, namely, to what Meyer says in the last lines of page 198 and the 
first line of page 199 of the volume, where he refers to “most modern 
expositors” as interpreting juaprov of “ individual sins,” and where he 
gives the namies of several of these expositors. To this remark of his and 
these names I add, in note LIV, “ So, likewise, Weiss ed. Mey., who prop- 
erly says that the words cannot, unless arbitrarily, be understood of any- 
thing except the individual sins of individual men.” As my notes are 
supplementary to Meyer’s, and are therefore, necessarily, deteched and 
not continuous notes, I have supposed that the reader could be trusted to 
connect them, in each particular case, with the references which I have 
inserted in the text of Meyer’s annotations, and to interpret them accord- 
ingly. The reference to Note LIV, as the reader will observe, is in the 
first line of page 199. 

Professor Hincks’ notice of my work is so very kindly and appreciative, 
and my regard for him is so high, that I regret the necessity which I feel 
of calling attention to this accidental error. But I deem it only just to 
myself to guard myself against the impression on the part of any of your 
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readers that I had misunderstood Dr. Weiss’ view, and especially that I 
had claimed it as favoring my own in regard to a special point in which it 
actually does not thus favor me. I have never supposed Dr. Weiss to 
hold the “semi-figurative” interpretation, and I have never cited, or 
thought of citing him as an authority for it. 
Very truly yours, 
Timothy Dwight. 
New Haven, August 15, 1884. 


It is but justice to the Reviewer, while cordially acknowledging the 
propriety of the above correction, to add that the following words from 
the American preface would naturally lead the reader to suppose that 
Professor Dwight’s notes could be correctly understood without comparing 
them in each case with Meyer’s note upon the same passage. “ All that 
I have attempted to do, at present, is to give some brief notes, at the close 
of each chapter, upon words or sentences respecting which it has seemed 
to me that suggestions might be helpful towards a true understanding of 
the Apostle’s meaning.” And on the same page with the note in ques- 
tion, note LVI begins “'The view of Meyer is.” . . . It was therefore easy 
to connect this note LIV, which begins “So, likewise, Weiss ed. Meyer” 
with the preceding note, which deals with the same passage, and not with 
Meyer’s voluminous remarks twenty-six pages back. The wrong done to 
Professor Dwight may therefore be fairly said to be due in part, at least, 
to his own excessive modesty in supposing that the reader would in no case 
wish to read his annotations before having read Meyer’s comment upon 
the passage discussed. 

£. Y. H. 
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As will be seen from this Table of Contents, the August number of 
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progressive in its tone, religious questions of vital interest are discussed in 
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Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday-School Times. 
No other edition of Smiih’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, 


or accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and 
Prof. Ezra Abbot. 
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There are few writers whose quality it is more difficult to define than that of 
Mr. Lowell. At one time one is tempted to say that his dominant characteristic 
as strong common sense. At another time it 1s his keen spiritual insight which 
seems most impressive; at another, his moral fervor ; at another, his compre- 
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at another still, the suggestiveness, piguancy, and originality of his style. The 
truth probably is that he possesses all these qualities ina marked degree, and that 
the one seems predominant with which the mind of the reader has been most re- 
cently in contact.— Appletons’ Journal. 
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